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FURS Are Big Business— 


And Foreign-Trade Figures Reflect Notable Shifts T oday 
In These Products of Adventure, Science, Zeal, and Art 


By Dona.p R. Crone, Department of Commerce 


HE WORLD’S OLDEST INDUSTRY 

finds its highest expression in the 
Western Hemisphere, especially in the 
United States. Throughout the prehis- 
toric and recorded centuries furs have 
denoted wealth and prestige; and the 
United States now manufactures, buys, 
and sells more furs than any other 
nation. 

Since World War I, this country has 
become a leader in every phase of the 
industry. The retail value of the busi- 
ness approximates $300,000,000 in good 
years. Considering all of temperate 
North and South America together, it 
may safely be said that no other com- 
parable section of the globe has a higher 
position in the fur industry and business. 

In its long history, the fur trade has 
witnessed many changes, swings, and 
modifications, with war as an outstand- 
ing cause. The present period is no ex- 
ception, and war has created a tendency 
for us to buy somewhat greater totals 
of Western Hemisphere furs. Roughly 
one-fifth of the raw furs imported into 
the United States in 1939 were from 
Hemisphere sources. This proportion 
increased to about one-quarter in 1940. 


South America’s Sales Mount 


In 1941, while the general level of raw- 
fur imports rose considerably, to the 
highest point in recent years, the North 
and South American share of United 
States fur business did not quite keep 
pace with the gains made previously. 
The decline was not significant. Notable 
was the fact that imports of raw furs 
from South America increased surpris- 
ingly. Indicative of the trend is the fact 
that between 1939 and 1940 South Amer- 
ica’s share of United States’ total fur 
imports doubled. Our total importa- 
tions of raw furs increased markedly in 
1941, and South America benefitted by 
the rise. 

It may be well to note at this point 
that, with the exception of silver fox, 
our imports of raw furs enjoy freedom 
from tariff duties. 

Sales of raw furs to the United States 
by North American countries, principally 
Canada, improved in the last few years, 
but the gains made since the war began 
in 1939 were not as large, proportion- 
ately, as those of the southern American 
nations. There are several reasons for 
this condition. The Dominion enjoyed 
improved internal business as a result 


of large war-industry expansion, which 
strengthened the consumer-goods mar- 
ket so Canada used at home a larger 
percentage of its domestically produced 
furs. Then, too, South America’s Euro- 
pean markets were largely cut off and 
the best remaining customer was the 
United States, where furs formerly des- 
tined for London, Leipzig, or Paris were 
sent for disposal. 


Sixty Major Types of Skins 


Normally, the United States imports 
pelts from everywhere, and of the 600 
various mammals of the world used in 
making finished garments, our furriers 





ordinarily employ 60 different major 
types of skins in commercial quantities. 
That number fails to indicate the hun- 
dreds of names for processed and fin- 
ished furs. There may be several dozen 
names for dressed rabbit fur alone. 
Even some of the higher-priced furs, of 
domestic or foreign origin, are re-named 
to add glamour and romance—intan- 
gibles of the trade which have definite 
retail value. Because of the fact that 
nomenclature sometimes misled unin- 
formed buyers, the United States Federal 
Trade Commission took steps to bring 
about the proper labeling of furs and fur 
garments, so that the last name of the 
skin is now the actual and original name, 


Courtesy Zlotnick the Furrier 


Silver fox plays an important role in the fur trade. 
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Consumers often forget the fur tra- 
ditions of America. This hemisphere, 
especially in the north, was settled by 
men who trapped and hunted; early ex- 
plorers and developers were interested 
primarily in furs. Some of our earliest 
and most celebrated historical figures 
schemed to gather and sell skins of lus- 
trous beauty at enormous prices to Eu- 
ropean aristocrats. The lure of wealth 
impelled the search for new animals, and 
for the lands and waters that formed 
the breeding grounds. Generally today 


the fur-store customer wants luxury or 
bargains in warmth; background is in- 
cidental to the wearing of stylish pelts 
and coats and the effect on health or 
social prestige. 
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Shifts in United States Fur Trade 


During the last 40 years the United 
States’ big but variable trade in raw 
furs has been subject to a number of 
peaks and depressions. One fact is 
clear—we are no longer the world’s 
greatest exporter, but rather a greater 
importer of furs. This change in the 
character of our foreign commerce in 
furs has been accelerating ever since the 
first World War and may become more 
accentuated after the present conflict 
ends. 

Our exports reached high points, in 
dollar value, in 1920 at $32,887,000 and 
more recently, in 1938, at $13,800,000. 
While the latest dollar high is much be- 
low that of earlier years, it does not 
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indicate by any means that United 
States domestic production has declined; 
rather, it emphasizes that home con. 
sumption has improved and that style 
changes have affected our exports—just 
as they influence other nations’ distribu- 
tion of furs. 

Our exports of furs and manufactures 
(raw furs account for about 90 percent 
of total exports) have sagged. But this 
trend demonstrates the problems of re. 
cent years—the increasing exchange dif. 
ficulties, the growing fear of war, mar. 
keting shifts, taxation, and erection of 
trade barriers, real and psychological, 
Within 5 years, from a level of over $19,. 
000,000 in 1936, United States exports 
declined to $11,412,000 in 1940. During 
1941 it is likely that fur exports reached 
very low levels. In the first 9 months 
of 1941 the figure dropped to about $3.- 
000,000. Fortunately, purchases by do- 
mestic customers more than made good 
all the export losses. 


War's Potent Impacts 


It is easy to understand that very few 
fur purchases have been made by Eu- 
ropean countries or by Oriental lands 
during the past few years. Western- 
Hemisphere nations may be able, in part, 
to make up some of the losses incurred 
elsewhere by our export fur trade. 

The curtailment of fur shipments dur- 
ing World War I provided the United 
States with a subsequent large business 
abroad, and in the 5 years 1926-30 our 
fur exports averaged $31,345,000 annual- 
ly. Europe bought freely at high prices, 
That volume, three times as great as 
recent annual export figures, will obvi- 
ously not return when the present con- 
flict terminates. 

Fur manufacturing and processing 
centers located in Europe have been su- 
perseded by the vigorous finishing and 
garment concerns now installed on this 
continent, notably around New York, a 
city with tremendous capacity in the fur 
trade. 


Fur Imports Rise 


While our export trade, comparatively, 
almost vanished, our total fur trade, do- 
mestic and foreign, has flourished sub- 
stantially. Thefurtradeislarge. Even 
students of foreign trade often fail to 
realize that furs rank seventh among 
our duty-free imports, or that, among 
several thousand products shipped into 
this country, 2 to 4 percent of all free or 
dutiable imports each year are animal 
skins. 

United States imports of furs have re- 
versed the course taken by our ship- 
ments to other nations. Beginning in 
1936, and for 5 more years, our fur pur- 
chases from abroad mounted year after 
year. Drastic economic dislocations 
caused a volume dip in 1938 to $42,000,- 
000, but in 1940, while Europe waged 
war, we purchased practically $74,000,000 
worth of raw furs, principally from Eu- 
rope and Asia. In the first 9 months of 
1941 we paid about $72,000,000 for raw 
furs received from abroad. Last year’s 
enormous purchases, however, do not 
rival those of earlier years; in the 122 
calendar months of 1927 we bought 
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$123,000,000 worth of furs. Changes in 
rices, however, have much to do with 
the dollar value of business transacted. 


Basic Factors and Influences 


Climate and prosperity may be cred- 
ited with bringing about the importance 
of fur manufacture and distribution in 
the United States—explaining why so 
many hundreds of thousands of fur gar- 
ments, muffs, hats, gloves, robes, and 
rugs are retailed in this country, even in 
our very small centers of population. 
Prevalence of the four classes of fur- 
pearing animals on this continent pro- 
yides a basic reason and reinforcement 
for our dominant position in this luxury- 
necessity industry. Carnivora, Rodentia, 
Ungulata, and Marsupilia are known to 
every school-child under names such as 
fox, muskrat, lamb, and opoSsum. All 
types grow here—some are rare, others 
are pests. Everyone is familiar with 
most of the animals on which the fur 
trade depends. Mink, raccoon, beaver, 
muskrat, skunk, and fox are staple pelts 
of the industry; all are denizens of our 
woods and forests. Varieties are found 
in both the northern and southern 
halves of the hemisphere. 

Besides the familiar skins, chinchilla, 
nutria, jaguar, ocelot, and puma come 
from South America. The extensive 
range of skins used by our manufacturers 
and valued by their customers aids in the 
maintenance of an interested, active 
market. Unlike the custom in some parts 
of the world, Americans do not buy only 
one fur in a lifetime; the practice of own- 
ing several types of garments, or of fre- 
quently replacing them, stimulates the 
business and its turn-over, from trap- 
pers to store salesmen. 


Hemisphere’s Fur Business 


The United States and Alaska together 
produce $70,000,000 worth of pelts an- 
nually. Canada produces, on an average, 
more than $14,000,000 worth annually, 
although in the 12 months ended June 
30, 1941, the value of the Dominion’s raw- 
fur production rose to $21,123,000, chiefly 
by reason of a sharp rise in prices, as the 
number of skins forming the year’s out- 
put was 25 percent less than in 1940. 

Among the Western Hemisphere coun- 
tries, Canada is our greatest foreign 
source of raw furs. We import substan- 
tial amounts of beaver, fox, ermine, 
mink, muskrat, otter, skunk, wolf, 
weasel, lynx, and marten. From the 
North these skins are always coming into 
our markets, though some of this trade 
represents duplications because dealers 
sometimes move skins between countries 
several times before final sales to a man- 
ufacturer who fits them into garments. 
The generally free market for unfinished 
skins throughout the world impels this 
shuttling back and forth, the offering or 
withholding of merchandise in the effort 
to obtain most favorable prices. Furs do 
hot deteriorate in storage nor go com- 
pletely out of fashion, and a fine-quality 
animal skin trapped in eastern Canada 
may be sold in New York one season at 
& low price and repurchased a season or 
so later in Montreal at a high price. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


These marketing quirks may be caused 
by style, economic conditions, the com- 
parative plenty or scarcity of particular 
pelts from one year to another, or merely 
by unpredictable fluctuations in demand. 
Canada supplies us with twice as many 
types of fur imports as our next-best 
Hemisphere source, Argentina. We buy 
12 types of skins in large amounts from 
our northern neighbor, 6 from the south- 
ern. Brazil and Chile each send us sub- 
stantial numbers of valuable furs—the 
former much ocelot, the latter lambskins. 
Canada, Argentina, Brazil, and Chile sell 
the United States more of its Hemisphere 
fur imports than all the other American 
nations combined—at least, that is the 
pattern for recent years. Canada in 1940 
sent us almost three times as much as 
Argentina, which in turn sold us a six- 
fold larger dollar total than Brazil. 


Salient Aspects of Trade 


Eleven of our neighbor American re- 
publics regularly supply us with furs, but 
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we sell commercial quantities to only a 
few—Mexico, Argentina, Brazil, Chile, 
and Colombia. Our export and import 
fur trade with Canada is among the 
more important of our business connec- 
tions with that country, and it has been 
so for centuries. About 4 percent of all 
our duty-free imports from Canada are 
raw furs. 


We import about one-fifth of all our 
raw furs from Western-Hemisphere 
sources, even though coney, rabbit, and 
Persian lamb totaled close to $39,000,000 
in 1940—more than half our total im- 
ports of skins in 1940. The bulk of those 
three types of shipments are from other 
than Occidental nations. 


United States fur imports in 1941 from 
strictly Hemisphere sources were divided 
approximately two-thirds from North 
America and one-third from countries 
below the Rio Grande. The total thus 
involved was about the same as the com- 
bined purchases from Oceania and 
Africa. 
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Courtesy Zlotnick tbe Furrier 


Many ocelot furs come to us from South America. 
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Asia was a much less prominent ex- 
porter to these shores in 1939 than in 
1940, and there were two reasons for this. 
First, Zsia had to sell in our markets 
because the great European fur con- 
sumers had been suddenly cut off by the 
flaring of the war toward the end of 
1939, and secondly, Persian lamb, the 
largest item imported from Asia, is in- 
creasingly popular. There was also 
some pressure of Japanese and Chinese 
skins which had to be marketed in the 
last remaining large distributing and 
manufacturing area. In 1939, a more 
nearly “normal” business year than those 
which have followed, Canada alone sold 
us more furs than Africa and Oceania 
together and more than half as many 
dollars’ worth as all Asia. 


Noteworthy Increases 


South American exports of furs to the 
United States in 1940 were twice as large 
as those of 1939. Canada shipped us 40 
percent more in 1940 than in 1939, al- 
though the domestic fur business in the 
Dominion was sharply higher, inspired as 
it was by wartime prosperity there. Our 
country, then, bought many furs for- 
merly sent to the United Kingdom or 
Europe. 

We import relatively few types of skins 
from Latin America—about two dozen of 
the 35 principal varieties we buy abroad. 
And the imports from the other American 
republics include many animals known in 
our Own country as well as those which 
are exclusively South American, such as 
the ocelot, guanquito, and nutria. Chin- 
chilla, the most glamorous fur from the 
Southern Hemisphere, is too expensive to 
mean much to the average furrier, and 
it ranks low in import trade totals. 


Degrees of “Fur Necessity” 


The furs produced and sold within the 
hemisphere are practically all absorbed 
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by the United States, Canada, Brazil, 
Argentina, and Chile. Canada and the 
United States, with large populations, dnd 
great areas of territory in the temperate 
zone, where much of the winter period 
is characterized by extreme cold weather, 
should naturally be great producers and 
users of furs. Likewise it is easy to under- 
stand that in cold territories, wherever 
there are many animals, these should be 
bearers of fine deep-piled pelts to protect 
them in their native habitats. 

It is only when the average American 
lives below the Mason-Dixon line that he 
(or rather she, for the ladies wear most of 
the furs) can cross furs off the list of 
seminecessities. : 

In South America’s temperate zone, 
furs often can be used to ward off damp- 
ness and chill, where they would not be 
equally needed here, because of our nearly 
universal installation of central heat- 
ing—a facility that is largely lacking in 
Latin America. 

Furs cross to the luxury stage when 
their use extends to those regions where 
the cold does not make them necessary, 
or when their cost or delicacy of finish 
and tailoring exceeds that necessary to 
purely functional utility. In America’s 
coldest possession, Alaska, furs are so 
necessary that the usual 10 percent tax 
collected on them here is not imposed— 
it would only mean a higher cost of liv- 
ing for people in a region where life is 
never too easy. 


Alaska’s Place in Fur Trade 


Alaska’s fur business is the third most 
important economic activity in that bas- 
tion territory. At the Pribilof Islands, 
now often in the news because of the 
proximity of Japanese forces, the 1941 
catch of fur sealskins produced the larg- 
est number ever taken—more than 95,000 
skins. The seal herd, which in 1912 had 
shrunk to the point where extinction 





Courtesy Manitoba Travel and Publicity Bureau 


White mink—a strain now under development. 
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was feared, has now been rebuilt to an 
aggregate of 2,340,000 animals. Worg 
from the trade reflects this develop. 
ment: while quality is high, prices are 
declining. 

From 1925 through 1940 Alaskans 
caught 6,512,866 raw fur pelts of a) 
kinds, totaling $38,695,281 in value, an 
average of about $6 askin. The highest 
total value in recent years was in 1929 
when Alaska produced $4,513,864 worth, 
an average of $15.18 per pelt. Yet the 
original cost of Alaska was 2 cents an 
acre, $7,500,000 in all. Only gold and 
fish surpass furs in value of products in 
that territory. 


In Canada and Newfoundland 


Canada, as is well known, has a large 
and prosperous fur industry, and both 
the trapping and farming branches are 
important. Perhaps each could expand 
further, as their normal markets in the 
United Kingdom and the United States 
take many more millions of dollars’ 
worth of furs from all parts of the world, 
Canada has a large home market for 
raw furs, and it is estimated that, above 
and beyond the good dressed and gar- 
ment skin sales in the cities and towns, 
a couple of hundred thousand pelts are 
used annually by those who trap or grow 
them. 

While not a part of Canada, politically, 
Labrador and Newfoundland are much 
like their neighbor physically, and all 
three areas probably will remain great 
reserves for fur animals for centuries, 
inasmuch as a great many thousands 
of square miles of barren land in north- 
ern sections are unfavorable to settle- 
ment, and so will retain their ability 
to support animal populations. Larger 
than several European countries, New- 
foundland and Labrador have extraordi- 
narily fine, large game preserves, but do 
not supply us with much fur because of 
relative inaccessibility. Some of the 
very best furs, of the few now produced 
in that region, find their way to our 
markets, especially wolverine, otter, 
bear, beaver, seal, mink, and skunk. 

Canada exported $16,670,000 furs in 
1940; $15,617,244 undressed. This was 
11 percent less than in 1939. Imports, 
however, were up 25 percent over 1939 
to $8.885,540, of which 77 percent or 
$6,896.806 were raw furs. Trade sources 
say that, during the first 4 months of 
1942 Canadian raw-fur exports, prac- 
tically all of which were made to the 
United States. totaled $9,803,000 com- 
pared with $5,976,000 in the like 1941 
period. There are no official figures for 
publication. 

Almost 40 percent of the raw furs pro- 
duced in Canada were raised on ranches 
in 1937-38, but in 1939-40 the Dominion 
Devartment of Trade and Commerce set 
the proportion at one-third. Silver 
foxes account for about half the value 
of a season’s production on fur farms. 
About 27 percent of the skins produced 
in 1940-41 were officially estimated to 
have been grown on fur farms. In the 
years of the last decade, however, the 
farm skin production ranged from 26 
percent to as high as 40 percent. 
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Effect of Europe’s Cataclysm 


Loss of European markets necessitated 
the sale of silver-fox skins on our mar- 
kets in large quantities after the out- 
preak of war in 1939; to protect our own 
thousands of fur farmers, this country 
now limits imports of those pelts to 100,- 
000 annually. This has interfered with 
Canada’s marketing to some extent, as 
the fox was the foundation stone of the 
farm division of its fur industry and rep- 
resents $15,000,000 in agricultural invest- 
ments. Canada still retains the major 
part of this market in the United States, 
because our limitations were placed on 
imports to prevent dumping of European 
furs from Axis-dominated territories. 

Mink has not been as much affected 
as “silvers,” so Canada supplied us with 
$3,656,336 worth of these popular yet val- 
uable little animal skins in 1940. ‘Those 
395,000 furs constituted the largest single 
outlay to one country for that year, in 
our Western-Hemisphere fur trade. 
Payments for Persian lamb and fox skins 
ran much heavier, but they came from 
several regions. Coney and rabbit also 
are extremely important from a dollar 
standpoint and furnish the trade with 
low-priced raw material, but the United 
States imported less than $100,000 of 
them from any Hemisphere source. 

Canada is the only western nation that 
regularly sells us more than a million 
dollars’ worth of any one type of pelt. 
Thus our fur trade over the northern 
border is substantial when compared 
with that with our other Good Neigh- 
bors—in 1940 we obtained $10,794,000 
worth of raw furs from Canada and sold 
$2,558,000. 


Argentina As Source of Furs 


Argentina is next in importance to 
Canada as a Hemisphere shipper of furs. 
South American. countries generally 
carry on a fair trade in furs with us. 
Following Argentina come Brazil, Chile, 
and Mexico. From this region we get 
hare, guanquito, nutria, and wildcat 
skins. We buy more through Buenos 
Aires than from all others combined, al- 
though several other nations grow and 
trap them. 

Principal purchases of the total $2,- 
140,000 from Argentina comprise hare 
skins, suanquito, lamb and sheep fur (not 
karakul and Persian), nutria, and wild- 
cat. Fair-sized imports are made up of 
ocelot, weasel, pony, otter, skunk, and 
opossum. 


Purchases From Brazil 


Brazil’s dealings in furs embrace 
chiefly ocelot. Brazil also ships us many 
thousands of dollars’ worth of nutria, 
otter, and wildcat. The total United 
States purchases of furs from that Re- 
public in 1940 amounted to $351,500. 

It is surprising how few of the many 
hundreds of animals that could be ex- 
ported from southern countries find 
their way to market. Furs were worn 
from early times by various peoples in 
the area now called Latin America, and, 
as animals are plentiful, a certain 
amount of fur is used to provide warmth. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 
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Manitoba’s Experimental Fur Farm—one of the establishments now affording stimulus to 


the international fur business. 


However, the general scarcity of popu- 
lation and the remoteness of good trap- 
ping areas from markets probably pre- 
clude for some years a definite and 
profitable development of tne fur re- 
sources. 

Except in Argentina and Peru, fur 
farms are infrequent in South America, 
and nonexistent in Central America. 


Nutria Furs From the South 


Not many North Americans are famil- 
iar with the South American fur ani- 
mals such as the ocelot, nutria, guan- 
quito, and chinchilla. 

Nutrias, for example, are the so-called 
South American ‘version of the beaver, 
in that they have similar coloring and 
long unhaired tails. Their correct name 
is coypu, a Spanish word for otter. The 
guard hairs of this rat are long and 
coarse and act as “towing rope” for the 
litters of young when the mothers are 
around the water or wish to take their 
offspring to safety. The pelage, or deep 
thick fur, gives real warmth, even though 
the nutria is a little animal, smaller 
than the beaver. The backs of the skins 
are exposed to the sun, so are less valu- 
able than the under side which is ordi- 
narily kept in cold water. Accordingly 
the skin is cut down the back to preserve 
intact the under side, the best portion 
on this animal. The fur has good du- 
rability and is used for coats and trim- 
mings. 

Our imports of nutria have at times 
been large and in other years very small. 
In 1940 we brought in $398,312 worth, but 
this was less than half the 1926 figures 
of $1,065,275. As always, the bulk of 
these skins came from Argentina. Pur- 
chases from Brazil totaled $82,300 in 
1940. Ranch nutrias are said to be dis- 
appearing from the Buenos Aires market. 
At one time there were 600 farms in that 
area, now there are possibly a couple 
of dozen, because the cost of raising the 
animals was too high and the color of 
the skins produced was not as good as 


that of the wild animals which are 
trapped among the islands and tribu- 
taries of the River Plate. The general 
extent of the nutria’s habitat is from 
Uruguay south to the Straits of 
Magellan. 


Little Camel-Like Guanquitos 


Guanquitos are little camel - like 
hoofed animals, and only the young pelts 
are useful for furs or trimmings. The 
older skins tend to mat—so are used in 
making fur felt hats, for which purpose 
they are excellent. When fully grown 
the “little guanacos” are used in the 
wool industry to stretch or substitute for 
alpaca, sheep, and mohair wools. Guan- 
quito is used naturally. Its underfur is 
a red-brown shade and top hair rather 
dark; sometimes it is bleached and dyed 
to simulate fox. The guanquito is re- 
lated to those other wooly animals of 
South America, the llama, alpaca, and 
vicuna, which latter is very precious. 
Few vicunas can be exported because of 
rarity and governmental restrictions. 
Guanquito skins are popular for making 
short coats because the fur is inexpen- 
sive and “sporty.” 


“lewels” of the Fur Trade 


Chinchillas are the “jewels” of the fur 
business—“the furrier’s fur,” chinchilla 
has been called. At one time the chin- 
chilla was much imitated, yet actually 
there are but few such coats in existence, 
and anybody owning one must be very 
careful of it. First, a chinchilla coat 
needs to be guarded, since its value is 
sometimes as much as $50,000; second, 
it cannot stand friction from wearing, 
so its use is restricted to only the most 
important occasions and before the most 
select gatherings where ‘swank is “de 
rigueu.” 

Few people have even seen one of these 
rare garments, except perhaps on ex- 
hibition; it is really a “collector’s piece.” 

(Continued on p. 36) 
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War Poses Problems for 
British West Indies 


By Harry N. Starx, Department of Commerce 


HE SECOND WORLD WAR, like the 

first, has emphasized the dependence 
upon shipping of that chain of islands 
known as the West Indies that stretches 
in an arc from the tip of Florida to the 
South American mainland. Submarine 
sinkings and the diversion of ship bot- 
toms to the transportation of supplies 
to the war fronts have impeded the ex- 
portation of these islands’ products and 
have reduced the volume of import items 
reaching their shores. 

The majority of the islands compris- 
ing the links of this chain form part of 
the British Empire, namely: * 

Jamaica (including Turks, Caicos, and 
Cayman islands). 

Barbados. 

Trinidad and Tobago. 

Windward Islands (including Grenada, 
Carriacou, the Grenadines, St. Vincent, 
St. Lucia, and Dominica). 

Leeward Islands (including Antigua, 
Barbuda, Redonda, St. Kitts-Nevis, Som- 


1The Bahamas, although sometimes con- 
sidered part of the British West Indies, do 
not form part of the Antillean chain and are 
excluded from this study. Bermuda is not 
part of the B. W. I. 


brero, Anguilla, Montserrat, and the 


British Virgin Islands). 


Basic Economy 


Trinidad has an important petroleum 
and a less important asphalt industry. 
Barbados exports a minute quantity of 
manjak. Otherwise the British West 
Indies economy rests upon agricultural 
products. For 300 years the dominant 
principle has held that each island 
should concentrate on production of the 
staples for which it is by nature best 
fitted and should depend on the exporta- 
tion thereof to create the exchange nec- 
essary to purchase abroad its consump- 
tion requirements, including necessary 
foodstuffs. 

Obviously, under this type of economy 
prosperity depends on the relative mar- 
ket prices of exports and imports. When 
export prices outstrip import prices, a 
standard of living locally considered sat- 
isfactory is assured; when the reverse 
takes place, standards fall. 

Obviously, also, this type of economy 
depends for its functioning on uninter- 
rupted freedom of the seas and an ade- 





From Encyclopedia of the British Empire 
Trafalgar Square, in Bridgetown, the capital of the British Colony of Barbados. 


quate supply of shipping. The effect of 
any interference with either is imme- 
diate and drastic. And drastic have 
been the measures put forth by the 
island governments to counteract the 
impact upon their economies of World 
War II. 


War Measures 


To meet the war-caused shortage of 
imported foods, the islands have 
launched programs of food self-suffici- 
ency. In Barbados, the planting of 
fixed percentages of land area in food 
crops and livestock keeping is compul- 
sory. Other islands pay subsidies for 
each acre in foodstuffs. Guaranteed 
minimum prices assure food-crop plant- 
ers an adequate return. Import-license 
controls prevent the use of shipping ton- 
nage for nonessential items. To achieve 
high efficiency in the importation of ne- 
cessities, the colonial governments have 
established official buying pools through 
which orders placed abroad must clear. 
Exports of items needed for local con- 
sumption are prohibited. 


Rising Cost of Living 


Prices of imported items that do ar- 
rive have risen, entailing hardship and 
unrest, despite governmental price-fixing 
attempts to keep the increases in bounds, 

The cost of living in Trinidad and To- 
bago since 1935 has risen 65 percent for 
all items, and 70 percent for food. In 
Jamaica the cost since August 1939 has 
risen 11.7 percent for all items, and 40.8 
percent for food. In Barbados, the cost 
has increased, 1939 to 1942, for all items 
52 percent, for food 55 percent. 


Reduced Non-Food Imports 


Little to cushion the effect of decreased 
imports of manufactured articles has 
been found possible. The island popu- 
lations have been forced to adjust them- 
selves to the lack of these articles. 
Maintenance of automotive equipment 
and of machinery has suffered. New 
construction and the acquisition of new 
equipment has ceased. Agricultural 
yields have declined from the lack of 
imported fertilizers. Scarcity of phar- 
maceuticals has imperiled the public 
health. Curtailment of agricultural 
production due to the shipping shortage 
has, in some islands, caused increased 
unemployment. 








— 
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United States Bases 


Britain, on September 2, 1940, granted 
to the United States the right to erect 
military, naval, and air bases in eight 
Western Hemisphere colonies in ex- 
change for 50 destroyers. The bases in 
the Antillean area are located in Ja- 
maica, Antigua, Trinidad, and St. Lucia. 

Funds spent in the building and man- 
ning of these bases have, in some meas- 
ure, offset the decline in revenue occa- 
sioned by the loss of markets, the 
shortage of shipping space, and the de- 
cline in the tourist trade. 

The decrease in employment resulting 
from the completion of these bases has, 
on the other hand, brought repercus- 
sions. In general, construction wages 
paid were greatly higher than the local 
island standard. Unrest ensued when 
laborers, upon dismissal, found them- 
selves forced to return once more to 
lower-paid jobs or, in some cases, to no 
jobs at all. 


British Aid to Colonies 


Although wartime censorship has pre- 
vented public announcement, there is 
little doubt that the British Government 
has also, since the outbreak of the Eu- 
ropean war, disbursed funds to perfect 
military, naval, and air installations in 
its West Indian possessions. It has ex- 
tended aid through the device of buying 
entire agricultural crops—Jamaican ba- 
nanas, citrus and sugar crops, for 
example—even when bottoms for their 
exportation were absent. Also, upon 
recommendation of the 1938 West India 
Royal Commission, the British Govern- 
ment established for the relief of the 
islands a West Indian Welfare Fund of 
£1,000,000 a year. 


4982356—42 
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Native women carrying their wares to 


Pre-War Commercial Policy 


All the British colonies in the Car- 
ibbean area increased the margin of 
preference for British goods following 
recommendations of the 1932 Imperial 
Economic Conference at Ottawa. 

The various colonial tariffs in the Brit- 
ish West Indian area all contain two col- 
umns—a general tariff and a British 
preferential tariff. The preferential 
tariff applies to commodities originating 





From Encyclopedia of the British Empire 
St. George's, Grenada: Vista of city and harbor. 
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the market at Kingston, Jamaica. 


in any part of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations. 


Duties are levied on all imports ex- 
cept those specifically exempted. Ad 
valorem rates generally range from 10 
to 20 percent (preferential) and from 15 
to 334% percent (general), with corre- 
sponding preferences applying on prod- 
ucts subject to specific rates. 

With few exceptions, each of the Brit- 
ish West Indian colonies levies a surtax 
of 10 to 30 percent of the duty on almost 
all imported commodities. Several also 
levy a specific package tax. 


As a result of the United States-British 
trade agreement which became effective 
January 1, 1939, each colony reduced the 
margin of preference granted to specified 
Empire goods. The agreement was de- 
signed in part to lower Empire tariff bar- 
riers to United States exports, but its 
effect was disrupted by the impact of 
the war and the shifting of customary 
channels of trade. 


Since the outbreak of the war many of 
the colonies have increased rates and 
have levied temporary surtaxes and ad- 
ditional duties to meet increased war 
expenditures. However, despite these 
measures, the strict regulation of im- 
ports into the colonies has seriously 
affected customs revenues, and it has 
been necessary to increase other taxes, 
including income taxes. 


Wartime Trade Controls 


Nontariff import controls since the 
outbreak of the war have adhered chiefly 
to the terms of the Emergency Powers 
(Colonial Defense) Order in Council of 
August 24, 1939, authorizing the British 
possessions in the Caribbean area to re- 
quire licenses for all imports, or other- 
wise restrict imports. 
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Such licensing requirements have 
steadily been extended since 1939 in har- 
mony with the imperial policy of restrict- 
ing nonessential imports and of reducing 
the consumption of foreign goods in the 
colonies. To promote economy and to 
conserve shipping space, luxury g0ods 
were in most cases restricted by license 
controls immediately after the outbreak 
of the war. These permit requirements 
were rapidly extended, first to imports 
from nonsterling sources, and later to im- 
ports from sterling sources. By the mid- 
dle of 1940, nearly all the colonies re- 
quired licenses for all imports regardless 
of origin. Entry of certain commodities, 
such as paper manufactures, was pro- 
hibited. Most colonies required “certifi- 
cates of origin and interest” for imports 
from neutral European countries. 


Wartime Import Policy 


A conference held at Jamaica, in 1941, 
formulated a uniform wartime import 
policy. Each island listed nonessential 
goods for which no permits were to be 
granted except for imports from the 
British West Indies. Another list of com- 
modities was issued for which licenses, 
on @ quota basis, would be granted. Im- 
port restrictions in the British West 
Indies are now more or less uniform. 

Almost all of the British colonies in the 
Caribbean area have normally levied 
specific export duties on a few of their 
important raw materials. 

As part of the wartime trade controls, 
when the exportation of any product 
from the United Kingdom is subject to 
export license, the commodity may be 
exported from the British colonies only 
under similar conditions. Export permit 
requirements have steadily been extended 
until they are now required for virtually 
all exports from British colonies to all 
destinations. 


With a view to conserving foreign ex- 
change for essential imports, exchange 
in general has been made available for 
imports in the British West Indies only 
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View of town of Vieux-Fort, St. Lucia—site of U. 8. base and of Barbados Resettlement Project. 
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to purchasers possessing an 
license. 


import 


Main Trends in Commerce 


In accordance with wartime censor- 
ship, trade figures have in general not 
been released for publication by the Brit- 
ish West Indies governments since the 
end of 1940. For 1941 and 1942, there- 
fore, only trade trends may be discussed 
in this article. 

Only the Leeward Islands and Grenada 
showed predominantly export balances 
during the 5-year period 1934-38. In the 
7-year period 1934—40 all the British West 
Indies together experienced an import 
balance of $89,490,000. 

The following table traces the foreign 
trade of the British West Indies for the 
period 1934-40 (1940 figures for the 
Windward and Leeward Islands are 
estimated) : 


Course of B. W. I. Trade 


[In thousands of dollars] 








i 
Period Imports | Exports | Total 
Average for 1934-38 76, 015 64, 154 140, 169 
aaa iat 78, 344 | 70,796 | 149,140 
ne aidsinee’ 84, 780 62, 143 146, 923 








The above table shows a progressive 
increase in imports and only a small de- 
crease in exports, reflecting a situation 
which apparently fails to harmonize with 
the general picture of the war effects 
upon the British West Indies painted 
earlier in this report. 

The inclusion of Trinidad’s imports 
and exports explains the apparent con- 
tradiction. Trinidad is outstanding 
among the British West Indian islands 
in that its principal product is nonagri- 
cultural and in that this principal prod- 
uct is a war essential and thus assured 
necessary shipping tonnage. 

Only by excluding Trinidad figures can 
one portray correctly the foreign-trade 
trend in late years of the majority of the 
British West Indian islands. Excluding 
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Trinidad, the trade statistics for the rest 
of the islands follow: 


Trade, Excluding Trinidad 


{In thousands of dollars] 














| 
Period Imports | Exports | Total 
Average 1934-38 ___- | 42,924 33, 891 | 76, 815 
1939 46,329 | 36,163 | 82, 499 
1940 39, 545 23, 284 | 62, 829 





—<— 


The effect of the Empire tariff pref. 
erences and the wartime attempt by the 
British Government to limit, so far as 
possible, imports of foreign origin into 
the West Indies brought about a sharp 
decrease in the United States participa- 
tion in the foreign trade of the islands, 
In the 5-year period 1924-28 the United 
States accounted for 25.9 percent of Lee. 
ward Islands imports and 13.4 percent of 
exports. By 1933 imports had fallen to 
12.6 percent and exports to 4.6 percent, 
The United States 1939 participation in 
imports was 14.6 percent and in exports 
3.2 percent. 

In the Windward Islands, in the 5-year 
period 1924-28, the United States ac. 
counted for 24.0 percent of imports and 
34.3 percent of exports. By 1933 imports 
had dropped to 9.4 percent and exports 
to 21.6 percent. The United States 1939 
participation in Windward Islands im- 
ports was 13.6 percent and in exports 243 
percent. 

Parallel decreases took place in United 
States trade with Jamaica, Barbados, 
and with Trinidad and Tobago. 

To a great extent Canada has taken 
the place not only of the United States 
but also of the United Kingdom in the 
island trade. A Canadian Trade Mission 
was formed in 1940 to encourage greater 
trade between Canada and the West In- 
dies and Latin America. The Province 
of Quebec appointed a trade representa- 
tive in the West Indies area. 


Foreign Trade in 1941 


War effects began to be felt more 
Sharply by the British West Indies in 
1941. Barbados faced increased difficulty 
in securing shipping, but all of its sugar 
was exported. At the end of 1941, how- 
ever, 8,000 puncheons of molasses were 
left unexported. The 1942 sugar harvest 
was estimated at 110,000 tons, compared 
with 101,000 tons for the preceding year. 
Sugar, molasses, and rum prices were 
satisfactory in 1941. Most planters made 
a fair profit, wages were increased 10 to 
15 percent, and civil servants received a 
war bonus. 

In Jamaica, economic life in 1941 
showed an improvement over 1940, due 
in part to the purchase of the banana 
crop by the British Government and 
in part to the United States bases. Ex- 
ports improved over 1940 but were less 
than for the 3-year average of 1937-39. 
Imports increased also over 1940, partly 
in consequence of higher prices and in- 
creased freights. The value of 1941 im- 
ports was greater than the 3-year aver- 
age of 1937-39. The cattle industry ex- 
panded following increased demand for 
beef and restricted imports. 
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In Trinidad, agricultural commodities 
in general manifested an improvement 
during 1941. Cocoa, coconuts, and copra 
crops fell off sharply, but the decline was 
more than compensated by an increase in 
sugar production. Citrus fruits and cof- 
fee showed little variation from normal. 


Foreign Trade in 1942 


Concentration of submarine depreda- 
tions upon the Caribbean area, following 
the attack upon Pearl Harbor, exerted in 
1942 a more drastic effect upon the econ- 
omy of the entire Caribbean area. 
Heavy sinkings and the diversion of 
shipping to the war fronts resulted in 
many instances of back-up export sur- 
pluses. The shrinkage of imports 
caused acute distress, especially on the 
less self-sufficient islands. Trinidad 
and Barbados suffered severely. The 
resultant food scarcity and high prices 
touched off considerable popular unrest. 

The island governments stepped up 
their efforts to attain food self-suffi- 
ciency, enforced ceiling prices with 
greater severity, and the tendency to 
limit imports to necessities became more 
marked. A _ brisk inter-island trade 
sprang up. 

In the second half of 1942, however, 
the shipping situation noticeably eased. 
Ships for both imports and exports have 
been made available in greater numbers. 
Time only will tell whether this is merely 
a temporary respite. 


Analysis of Imports 


Prior to World War II food imports 
into the West Indies accounted fcr about 
$18,000,000 per year, or 22 percent of 
total imports, the remaining imports 
consisting of such non-food items as tex- 
tiles, automobiles, machinery, chemicals, 
drugs, hardware, lumber, petroleum 
products, electric appliances, paper, ce- 
ment, paint, soap, leather, cigarettes, 
shooks and staves, sacks and bags, metal 
products, toilet articles, and miscellane- 
ous manufactured items. The percen- 
age of food imports to total imports 
varies among the islands, ranging from 
19.1 percent in Trinidad and Tobago to 
33.6 percent in Grenada. 

Below are listed the principal food 
items imported annually into the British 
West Indies, in quantity and value, to- 
gether with average per capita imports 
(1938) : 


Chief Food Imports of B. W. I. 











| 
bd beset i Value 
Item Thou- Thou-| Dol- 
| sn sands I ay sands | lars 
of per 
_ fponnas | & capita dollars; capita 
| 
Wheat flour = 3, 841 81.6 | 5,190 2. 44 
Rice 104, 217 48.9 | 2,642 1, 24 
Fish. 39, 549 18.6 | 2, 549 1, 20 
Meats. . .-| 12, 555 5.9 | 1,988 . 93 
Fats and oils . ; 9, 993 4.7 | 1,614 76 
Preserved milk ; 18, 657 8.8 | 1,557 73 
Other foods imported ..}......-- 2, 842 1, 33 
Total food imports.|......- of ES 18, 382 8. 63 
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Normal total and per capita yearly 
food imports, colony by colony, follow 
(based on 1938 figures) : 


Food Imports, by Colonies 








Value of food 
Per capita 
Colony —, food imports 
of dollars) (dollars) 
a Cee: 6, 875 5. 96 
Trinidad and Tobago. -_.- 6, 890 17.01 
I oc cite menccncses 2, 523 13.07 
Windward Islands: 

i See 504 5. 64 
St. Vineet... .......-- 259 4.47 
St. Lucia___-. bal 264 3. 88 
po EES 152 3.04 
Leeward Islands---._....-- 915 9. 84 











Per capita food import figures do not 
necessarily indicate the degree of food 
self-sufficiency of the island. Some- 
times they are rather an index of low 
purchasing power. Neither does high 
per capita food importation necessarily 
imply a superior standard of living. Of 
the two areas with the highest per capita 
food imports—Trinidad and Barbados— 
Trinidad does enjoy a higher standard 
of living, but in Barbados the standard 
is low. 

The above-mentioned per capita im- 
port figures are average figures. Yet on 
each of the West Indian islands lives a 
small class with a standard of living 
approximating that of the average 
United States citizen. This class, al- 
though it represents only about 10 per- 
cent of the West Indian population, 
consumes more than 10 percent of the 
imported foods. To the peasant class, 
constituting 90 percent of the population, 
there falls an allotment of less than 90 
percent of the total food imports. This 
allotment, when distributed among the 
peasants, results thus in an even smaller 
per capita consumption of imported 
foods than the average statistical figure 
implies. 


Food Consumption Appraised 


Nevertheless, even after allowing for 
this uneven distribution, the high aver- 
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From Encyclopedia of the British Empire 
Mounds of salt on an island of the Turks and Caicos group, a dependency of Jamaica. 


age per capita importation of staple foods 
in Trinidad and Barbados suggests that 
consumption thereof is fairly general 
among all classes. On the other hand, 
the low averages in the Windward 
Islands suggest that consumption of im- 
ported foods must be confined to the 
comparatively well-to-do minority, and 
that, to the workers, imported foods are 
luxuries consumed either not at all or 
in tiny quantities at long intervals. 
These latter obviously rely almost en- 
tirely upon domestically produced food- 
stuffs—a reliance confirmed by the wide 
incidence among them of deficiency 
diseases caused by the absence of pro- 
teins and fats in locally grown food- 
stuffs. 

It is doubtful, in the event of a com- 
plete stoppage of food imports, that any 
of the British West Indian islands would 
be reduced to quantitative starvation. 
The consequence would rather be mal- 
nutrition of a qualitative nature result- 
ing from the absence of proteins, fats, 
and certain vitamins in the locally grown 
foods that would be consumed in sub- 
stitution for the shut-out imported foods. 

Nearly all West Indian islands produce 
an abundance of tropical fruits, nuts, 
and edible roots. A sudden and univer- 
sal reliance upon these would call, how- 
ever, for a drastic reorganization of 
existing distribution and marketing hab- 
its, especially if rurally grown native 
foodstuffs are to reach food counters 
in adequate volume in the urban areas. 

In Jamaica neither quantitative nor 
qualitative malnutrition would ensue to 
a marked degree, whereas on those 
islands with a greater dependence upon 
imported foods the effect of a complete 
stoppage of food imports would be to 
widen the prevalence of deficiency dis- 
eases. On islands where consumption of 
imported foods has been limited to a 
small minority class, deficiency diseases 
would spread to a class which in the 
past has been free from them. On these 
same islands the impact on the major 
population would be slight, since among 
them deficiency diseases have for years 
been a commonplace, in peace as in war. 
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In short, a complete or partial stop- 
page of food imports into the British 
West Indies, while it would affect the 
diets of the peasant and working class 
majorities only in some of the islands, 
would dislocate the diets of the higher- 
bracket minority in all of the islands, 
except perhaps Jamaica. 

Of the non-food imports, a large por- 
tion comprises capital goods, imported 
not for individual consumption but as 
new equipment and construction and 
maintenance material for public utili- 
ties, for sugar mills, for banana planta- 
tions, for public works, and for govern- 
mental, agricultural sanitation, defense, 
and educational projects. This applies 
particularly in Trinidad where the rela- 
tively high per capita importation of 
non-food items is explained in part by 
the heavy imports of capital goods 
brought in for the expansion of its pe- 
troleum industry. 
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Normal total and per capita yearly 
non-food imports, colony by colony, are 
as follows (based on 1938 figures): 


Yearly Non-Food Imports, B. W. I. 





Value in ee 
Colony thousands | ! > = 

of dollars | °O™Ar 
Jamaica _- ‘ 23, 686 | 20. 18 
Trinidad and T obago. ; } 29, 317 72. 41 
Barbados. - - _ : a 7, 482 | 38.75 

Windward Islands: 

Grenada. - 983 | 11.00 
St. Vincent _-- : 714 | 12. 23 
St. Lucia__._-- 660 | 9.71 
Dominica --- 352 | 7.11 
Leeward Islands- - - 2, 102 | 22. 65 
a 65, 296 30. 66 





The well-to-do 10 percent of the island 
populations, moreover, as in the case of 
food imports, takes much more than 10 
percent of the non-food consumer goods. 





From Handbook of Trinidad ; ; Photo by F. W. Urich 


Coconut picker, Trinidad. 
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Analysis of Sales Abroad 


The following shows normal British 
West Indies yearly exports (based on 
1938 and 1939 statistics) : 


Normal Yearly Exports, B. W. I. 





Se 


| Value, in |: Percent of 
Item | thousands total 


of dollars | exports 
} 

Sugar and derivatives 20, 274 | 32.0 
Petroleum 19, 634 31.0 
Tobacco and products 74 4 
Bananas 10, 922 17.2 
Coffee 680 LI 
Cocoa 2, 798 4.4 
Citrus fruits ‘and products 1, 581 2.5 
Cotton and derivatives 656 | 1.0 
Spices , 1, 622 | 26 
Asphalt 910 + 
Coconuts and products 691 | 1.1 
Bitters 96 | 2 
Arrowroot 408 | .6 
Other exports 3, 034 4.8 

Total. _. } 63, 375 100.0 





As indicated in the above table, sugar, 
petroleum, and bananas represent 80.2 
percent of total exports. Of these, how- 
ever, Trinidad produces 100 percent of 
the petroleum exported while Jamaica 
produces 98.7 percent of the bananas. 
Of the three principal products, there- 
fore, only sugar is produced generally in 
the British West Indies. Excluding the 
total exportation of Trinidad and Ja- 
maica, sugar accounts for 73.6 percent 
of all exports. 

In Barbados, the Leeward Islands, and 
St. Lucia sugar represents more than 50 
percent of total exports. In Barbados, 
it accounts for more than 90 percent. 


Trinidad Petroleum 


Trinidad today leads all the British 
dominions and colonies in petroleum 
production. Some oil was refined from 
asphalt in Trinidad as early as 1856, but 
the undertaking was quickly abandoned. 
After a government survey soon after 
1900, new drilling was begun. The first 
petroleum exportation occurred in 1911. 

Since then the industry has developed 
rapidly; by 1924 petroleum and petro- 
leum products had taken first place in 
Trinidad exports. Exports of petroleum 
nearly doubled between 1933 and 1938, 
increasing from 8,900,000 barrels to 16,- 
400,000 barrels. In 1938 the value of 
petroleum products was about twice that 
of all other exports combined. In 1939 
production reached a new high of 19,- 
300,000 barrels. 

Estimates place the 1940 output at 
more than 20,000,000 barrels. The pres- 
ent yield is estimated at about 2,000,000 
barrels per month. In 1940 Trinidad 
ranked tenth among the major petro- 
leum-producing countries of the world. 

The effect of this large increase in 
petroleum exports affects Trinidad’s im- 
ports both directly and indirectly. The 
expansion of its drilling and refining in- 
stallations has made necessary the in- 
creased importation of production 
equipment, machinery, and maintenance 
supplies. Also, the large population in- 
crease that has resulted from petroleum 
expansion as well as from the United 


(Continued on p. 34) 
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Nazi Transport System 
Seriously Impaired? 


By SaraH Saunpers, Department of Commerce 


RANSPORT is an immensely vital 

problem in Germany today, and the 
impairment of the Reich’s transporta- 
tion facilities and equipment may prove 
to be a major factor contributing to the 
eventual grave weakening of the Nazi 
economic mechanism. 

In an attempt to ease the present dis- 
tinctly troublesome railway situation, a 
Central Traffic Planning Office has been 
created within the Reichbahn’s general 
management—made up of one repre- 
sentative each from the coal, lumber, 
building, food-supply, and armament in- 
dustries. Included also in the member- 
ship are a representative of industry 
in general and a representative of in- 
ternal-waterways navigation. Regional 
branches have been set up to carry out 
regulations made by the central office. 


Propaganda Campaign 


Because military needs have priority, 
the Reichsbahn is carrying on an exten- 
sive propaganda campaign to induce 
shippers to restrict civilian shipping to 
amounts urgently necessary. The ne- 
cessity for the campaign is explained by 
official statements which show that the 
average shipping distance involved in 
the circulation of railway cars now 
amounts to over 400 kilometers as com- 
pared with 160 kilometers in 1937. The 
circulation of cars has naturally slowed 
up, as has that of truck and water traffic 
also. 

Propaganda releases demonstrate how 
much of munitions, tanks, cannon, and 
other war material can be shipped to the 
front in each carrier not used by civilian 
industry. Continuous loading day and 
night, Sundays and holidays, is de- 
manded. 

On the railroads, a premium of 10 
marks is given if a car is loaded or un- 
loaded in time to leave earlier than 
originally scheduled, while a heavy fine 
is imposed for exceeding the time al- 
lowed. 

Strong appeals are addressed to truck- 
ers to induce them to shorten their load- 
ing and waiting time, as this is generally 
greater than the actual driving time. 


Labor Used 


Russian prisoners, German labor 
groups, and recipients of German “pro- 
tection” in the occupied countries, not- 
ably Poland and Norway, are used ex- 
tensively in the building of railways and 
roads and (with the exception of pris- 


oners) in loading and unloading freight. 
Prisoners were formerly used in all types 
of loading operations—but their use was 
found to be impractical because serious 
sabotage resulted. 


Trying To Alleviate Trouble 


Various expedients have been em- 
ployed to increase facilities of railway 
transport. 

Italian rolling stock is being used for 
delivery of food supplies, while rails as 
well as rolling stock are being requi- 
sitioned from France. 


Mileage covered daily by the Reichsbahn 
~~ 46 = ground the equator 
or 2 « from the earth to the moon and back 


Loading limitations have been in- 
creased to 2 metric tons above the in- 
dicated car capacity. Lighter freight 
cars are being constructed, with a 
consequent reduction in deadweight. 
Trucks are being used for short hauls 
up to 15 kilometers. 

Special containers for freight accel- 
erate shipping because they are filled 
by the shipper, placed within the car, 
and removed and emptied by the con- 
signee. The Reichsbahn now owns 40,000 
of these containers, each of which has 
a capacity of from 1 to 3 cubic meters. 

(Continued on p. 36) 





The German railways, once extravagantly publicized by the Nazis in such pictures as the 
above, are now threatening to become the “Achilles heel” of Hitelrism. 
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Note-—Further details of announce- 
ments, marked with an asterisk (*), may 
be obtained by interested American ex- 
porters upon specific request to the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Dozaestic Commerce 
or any field office of the Department of 
Commerce. 


Argentina 


Exchange and Finance 


Economies in 1942 Budget—In a de- 
cree of November 6, the various Ministries 
of the Government are called upon to 
submit to the Ministry of Finance, econ- 
omy plans aimed toward a saving of 50,- 
000,000 pesos in expenditures in the 1942 
budget. The decree indicates that 25,- 
401,000 pesos of this sum has already 
been saved in the 1942 budget through 
the cancelation of a number of credits 
voted under the pertinent budget law 
and not yet utilized. 


In a statement given to the press fol- 
lowing a cabinet meeting and prior to the 
issuance of the decree in question, the 
President stated that “further considera- 
tion had been given to the budget for 
1942 and economies would be effected for 
a total of 50,000,000 pesos. In order to 
achieve this aim, which would offset the 
deficit in the costs of national adminis- 
tration, it had been decided by the Cab- 
inet to suppress all increases of salaries, 
the creation of new posts, promotions, 
and the new credits introduced in the 
budget by the National Congress, with 
the exception of those actually in prog- 
ress.” 

New Method of Quoting Treasury-Bill 
Prices——An interesting development in 
the Argentine money market is the entry 
into force of the new method of quoting 
Treasury-Bill prices. In accordance with 
a “Bolsa de Comercio” announcement, 
Treasury Bills will henceforth be quoted 
and negotiated on the basis of a price of 
so much percent on the nominal value 
of the bill instead of, as hitherto, at the 
market rate of interest appropriate to the 
bill’s maturity period. For example, 
since November 2, when the new proce- 
dure became effective, a bill for 200,000 
pesos, maturing on November 25, next, 
changed hands at a price of pesos 99.96 
percent. Bills of 37 and 51 days were 
dealt in at prices of pesos 99.93 percent 
and pesos 99.90 percent, respectively. In 
other words, the procedure is similar to 
that followed in the case of ordinary 
bond transactions on the Stock Exchange, 
and is, so far as applies to Treasury Bills, 
similar to United States practice. The 
change-over was necessitated chiefly as 
a means to simplify the negotiation of 
bills, now that interest thereon is liable 
to income tax, and to obviate the element 
of confusion which, in the process of 


negotiation, might arise through the 
difficulty of achieving an equitable and 
practicable apportionment or distribu- 
tion of the tax among the various holders 
of a bill, according to the duration of 
their retention of it. The new procedure 
establishes that the initial investor in a 
Treasury Bill, that is, on the occasion of 
the Bank’s acceptance of his tender, will 
pay the full amount of the tax (5 per- 
cent) corresponding to it. Thereafter, if 
he should negotiate the bill, the chances 
of his recovering a part or all (or none) 
of the tax so paid, will depend entirely 
on the interplay of the usual market in- 
fluences.and normal considerations of 
price fluctuation. 


Finance Ministry Arranges for Ez- 
change of Conversion Bonds in Europe.— 
It has been announced by the Ministry of 
Finance that steps have been taken to 
overcome difficulties encountered in the 
conversion of Argentine bonds held in 
Europe, and that the Central Bank has 
been authorized to arrange with bankers 
in London, Zurich, and Lyon to receive 
converted bonds and to forward their 
numerical lists so as to replace the bonds 
which were originally to be sent to Argen- 
tina. Therefore, holders living abroad 
may possess the new bonds without be- 
ing required to send to Argentina the old 
bonds for conversion. Furthermore, this 
will, in many cases, enable holders of 
bonds converted to collect the income 
therefrom, according to the provisions 
governing the movement of funds abroad. 
It is estimated that bonds in the fore- 
going situation now total 27,000,000 
pesos, and their nonpresentation for con- 
version is attributed to the present “force 
majeure” circumstances. 


lifadurecelaciiivaeatitie 








Servicing of Certain Province of 
Buenos Aires Sterling Issues to be Made 
Locally Since the provision for such 
payments was not covered by existing 
regulation, the Buenos Aires Stock Ex. 
change several weeks ago requested the 
Governor of the Province of Buenos Aires 
to permit-local payments for coupons and 
bonds of all sterling issues of the Province 
which have been brought into Argentina 
legally since July 15, 1940. The Governor 
of the Province has now approved this 
request, provided the issues in question 
otherwise comply with the National Govy- 
ernment regulation on the subject. 

Oversubscription of City of Cordoba 
Consolidation and Conversion Issue — 
The new City of Cordoba conversion issue 
proved to be a success. The subscriptions 
to the first lot of the issue of 23,000,000 
pesos amounted to 71,175,000 pesos, and 
only 30 percent of the subscriptions could 
be satisfied; while the second lot of 20,- 
500,000 pesos, which is to be used to 
redeem the two United States dollar loans 
of 1927, was subscribed up to 52,856,000 
pesos, and only 38.78 percent of the total 
subscriptions could be met. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Textile Fibers, Yarns, and Threads: 
Exports Subject to Permit.—Exports of 
all textile fibers, yarns, and threads, 
whether of national or foreign origin, 
have been made subject to prior export 
permit by Argentine Presidential decree 
No. 126,846, dated August 5, and pub- 
lished in the Boletin de la Direccién Gen- 
eral de Aduanas for September 1942. Ex- 
port permits were previously required for 
exports of cotton fiber and cotton yarn, 
in accordance with decree No. 122,330 
of June 10, 1942. [See Foreicn Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY of August 8, 1942.] 


Commercial Laws Digests 


Insurance Law; Insurance Statistics — 
Insurance statistics issued by the Argen- 
tine Ministry of Finance covering the 
first 9 months of 1942 as compared with 
the corresponding period of 1941 reveal 
an increase of premium payments in 
Argentina of 29.69 percent, or 32,538,- 
828.41 pesos, the comparative totals being 
109,576,763.59 pesos and 142,115,592.00 
pesos. The greatest increase affected 
maritime insurance, which rose sharply 
from 5,477,849.67 pesos in 1941 to 23,074,- 
098.16 pesos in 1942, a difference of 17,- 
596,248.49 pesos, or 321 percent. Fire 
insurance came next, increasing from 
27,192,341.61 pesos in 1941 to 33,913,795.44 
pesos in 1942, or 24.7 percent. Hailstorm 
insurance showed the second largest rel- 
ative increase—81.6 percent. 

Of the total premium payments made, 
103,979,999.77 pesos concerned Argentine 
companies (78,911,865.07 pesos of which 
were related to companies in the Federal 
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Capital and 25,068,134.70 pesos to those 
in the provinces), and 38,135,592.23 pesos 
to foreign companies—all of which are in 
the Federal capital. 


Transport and Communication 


Connecting Links Improve Transporta- 
tion System.—New transportation links 
are being opened up between Argentina 
and other South American countries. At 
least four new Trans-Andean highways 
and railways are projected to increase 
communications between Argentina and 
Chile. Progress is being made on Argen- 
tina’s highway links with other neigh- 
boring countries. Argentina is to aid 
Bolivia in building railroads to connect 
at the border, and the two countries have 
agreed to build a pipe line to transport 
Bolivia’s oil to a railhead in Argentina. 


British West Indies 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Duties on Tobacco Products 
Increased in Barbados.—Import duties 
have been increased in Barbados on a 
number of tobacco articles, by an act of 
June 2, 1942, published in the Barbados 
Official Gazette Supplement, July 6, 1942. 

The new general rates of import duty 
are as follows (British preferential rates 
in parenthesis): Unstemmed leaf to- 
bacco, 5s. 8d. per pound (5s. 8d); 
stemmed leaf tobacco, 7s. 2d. per pound 
(7s. 2d.); cigarettes, 13s. per pound 
(1ls.) ; other kinds of manufactured to- 
bacco except cigars and cheroots, 7s. 8d. 
per pound (6s. 5d.). 


Raw Sugar: St. Lucia Import Duty Re- 
duced.—The import duty on unrefined 
sugar in St. Lucia was reduced from 
5s. 6d. to 4s. 6d. per 100 pounds under 
the British preferential tariff, and from 
8s. 4d. to 6s. 8d. per 100 pounds under 
the general tariff, by a resolution of Octo- 
ber 6, 1942, published in the St. Lucia 
Gazette of the same date. 


Canada 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Export Selling Prices Acceptable as 
Values for Ad Valorem Import Duty and 
Tazes on all Dried Fruits.—All dried 
fruits have been added to the list of 
goods for which export selling prices in 
the country of direct shipment are held 
to be acceptable as values for Canadian 
ad valorem duty and taxes, effective 
November 2, 1942, according to Apprais- 
ers Bulletin No. 37, supplement No. 11, 
of November 26, Ottawa. 

Nicotinic Acid and Lactic Acid for 
Specified Uses, and Ores of Nonferrous 
Metals: Duty and Tax Changes.—Nico- 
tinic acid when imported into Canada 
for use in the manufacture of nicotinic 
acid amide and when imported for use 
in the manufacture of diethylamide of 
nicotinic acid, and lactic acid imported 
for use in the tanning or processing of 
leather are granted free entry under the 
intermediate and British preferential 
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tariffs, effective November 2, 1942, under 
two new tariff items to be designated 
as 845 and 846, respectively, according 
to customs memoranda of the Depart- 
ment of National Revenue, Ottawa, 
dated November 25 and 27. 

Nicotinic acid continues to be subject 
to the war exchange tax of 10 percent ad 
valorem, whereas lactic acid is exempted 
from the war exchange tax. 

Ores of metal (excepting iron ore) and 
ore of cobalt which are now duty-free 
from any source are exempted from the 
war exchange tax of 10 percent ad va- 
lorem by an order in council, effective 
October 1, 1942, and announced in a 
oo memorandum dated November 

6. 

Formerly, imports of nicotinic acid 
from the United States were dutiable at 
the rate of 20 percent ad valorem under 
the United States-Canada Trade Agree- 
ment and imports of lactic acid were 
dutiable at 10 percent ad valorem. 

Cork and Cork Products: Imports No 
Longer Subject to Permit—Cork and 
cork products may now be imported into 
Canada without an import permit issued 
by or on behalf of the Minister of Na- 
tional Revenue, according to a memoran- 
dum of the Department of National 
Revenue, Ottawa, dated November 25, 
1942. The above products have been pro- 
hibited importation except under permit 
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since November 8, 1941. The original 
order was subsequently modified to per- 
mit importations valued at less than $5 
without permit. 

Specified Fish: Exports Prohibited Ex- 
cept Under Permit.—The exportation 
from Canada to any destination of cer- 
tain fish—fresh, frozen, canned, or 
smoked—is prohibited except under per- 
mit issued by or on behalf of the Cana- 
dian Department of Trade and Com- 
merce, effective November 16, 1942, ac- 
cording to a memorandum issued by the 
Department of National Revenue, Otta- 
wa, November 12. 

The several varieties of fish affected 
by the order are: Cod, including sable- 
fish or black cod; haddock, including fin- 
nan haddies, fresh, frozen, or smoked; 
hake; pollock; cusk; rosefish; halibut; 
and mackerel (not filieted), fresh or 
frozen; Atlantic herrings, fresh, frozen, 
canned, pickled, or smoked, including 
bloaters and kippers; and Atlantic sal- 
mon, fresh, frozen, salted, or smoked. 

Exempted from the order are visiting 
sportsmen’s catches of salmon and other 
game fish when shipped as gifts to the 
United States, or casual shipments of 
canned fish not exceeding 48 pounds in 
weight when shipped to any part of the 
Western Hemisphere (except French 
colonies or possessions) or the British 
Empire. 








down by the State. 


decaying and vanishing age. 


Random House, New ‘York 





The German industrialist is told how much he may produce, at what price, with 
how much raw materials, and where he may sell his product. The German business- 
man can make 6 percent profit, but the reinvestment of his profits can only take 
place in a manner prescribed by the State, so that in actuality this might be con- 
sidered a form of State budgeting and allocation of the capital of the country. In 
brief, the whole Nazi economy is directed and coordinated by a political party which 
regards economic freedom, “economic law,” and economic motives as relices of a 


From "Economic Consequences of the Second World War,’"by Lewis L. Lorwin, Publisher: 
City. This is the first of a series of three excerpts from this 
noteworthy book that will appear in Foreign Commerce Weekly. 


Keen Comments on World-Economy Today 
[Thirty-Second in a series of excerpts from notable books and Speeches] 
Fundamental Nature of Nazi Economic System 


Students of the Nazi economic system have pointed out that it is different from 
both Marxian Socialism and from “liberal capitalism.” In contrast to the former, the 
National Socialist system maintains private ownership in land and in other meens 
of production and distribution, recognizes the existence of private banks and of other 
financial institutions, and allows the operations of the stock exchange. The owners 
of land, mines, factories, and stores still run their business on their own responsibility, 
buy and sell in private markets, try to increase their sales and make as large a profit 
as possible, invest their funds in securities quoted in the stock market, hire and fire 
workers, and carry on many of the other activities which Marxian Socialism regards 
as exploitative and would abolish. The system is further characterized by wide 
| differences in the distribution of wealth and income. 

On the other hand, the Nazi system differs profoundly from the “liberal capitalism” 
presumably exemplified by the economic organization of such countries as England 
and the United States. The supreme law of the Nazi economy is the Folk-interest 
as divined by the Fuehrer and as carried out by the Nazi party. 

The individual is subordinate to this national interest, and no private rights are 
recognized if they conflict with national policy. The profit motive is allowed play 
only insofar as it can be made to serve the economy as a whole. The operations of 
the businessman as well as the movements of the worker are restricted and con- 
trolled. Dividends are limited, investments are directed, savings are corralled by the 
Government, and the use of one’s labor and posessions is confined within limits laid 
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Shipments of canned salmon or canned 
herring consigned to and marked for the 
Canned Fish Division of the United King- 
dom Ministry of Food are exempted also 
from export permit requirements. 

The main purpose of the order is to 
protect domestic supplies and to insure 
sufficient fish for Canadian needs. It is 
intended not to interfere with regular 
exports of fish but to check any move- 
ment toward abnormal exports caused by 
the attraction of higher prices abroad 
than those prevailing in Canada under 
the price ceiling. 


Chile 


Exchange and Finance 


Government Recommendations Re- 
garding Investment of Yield of Extraor- 
dinary Copper Tax—Chilean law No. 
7160, imposing an extraordinary tax on 
establishments producing copper in bars 
provided that the yield of this tax would 
be deposited by the General Treasurer of 
the Republic with the Amortization Insti- 
tute in a special account pending the 
determining of its investment by a special 
law. 

The extraordinary session of the Con- 
gress which convened on November 17, 
received a Presidential message trans- 
mitting the text of a proposed law pro- 
viding for the following investment of 
these funds starting with 1943: Con- 
struction and repair of roads, 15 percent; 
workers’ houses, 12; construction and re- 
pair of schools, 10; sanitary and health 
works, 10; stimulation of mining, 10; con- 
struction and repair of irrigation sys- 
tems, 9; stimulation of agriculture, 7; 
construction and repair of railways, 7; 
construction and repair of port works, 7; 
construction and repair of public build- 
ings, 6; agricultural colonization services, 








Increasing Use of Britain’s 
Canals 


The use of canals for transporta- | 
tion of essential materials, in order 
to relieve the railways, is receiving 
increasing attention in the United 
Kingdom, state British press re- | 
ports. 

Every effort has been made to 
increase the use of canals for 
transporting coal, both in the Bir- 
mingham area and elsewhere, al- 
though shortage of labor required 
for the canal wharves and for the 
crews of the canal craft is a great 
obstacle in the development of this 
form of transport. 

Less than one-third of the capi- 
tal invested in canals belongs to 
railway companies, but many of 
the railway canals are in opera- 
tion. A large mileage of water- 
ways has been allowed to fall into 
disuse, however, and could be made 
available for traffic only by an ex- 
penditure not justifiable at present. 
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5; construction of prisons, 4. The draft 
law provides that each year the Presi- 
dent will establish by decree the program 
for the investment of the yield of this 
tax, indicating specific projects under 
each rubric. Preference is to be given 
to projects which will absorb the unem- 
ployed, those requiring largely hand 
labor, and those already under way but 
uncompleted. 

New Bond Issues to Aid State Rail- 
ways.—Law No. 7140, published in the 
Diario Oficial of December 22, 1941, au- 
thorizes the President to issue State obli- 
gations up to a total of 310,000,000 pesos 
and deliver them to the Chilean State 
Railways Enterprise as a capital invest- 
ment by the State in this undertaking. 
Several lots of internal debt bonds have 
been issued under this authorization 
since the law on the relief of the State 
Railways was passed. Decree No. 3653 
of the Ministry of Finance, published in 
the November 4, 1942, issue of the Diario 
Oficial, authorized the General Treasurer 
of the Republic to sell at not less than 
85 percent of par two lots of internal 
debt bonds issued in conformity with law 
No. 7140 with nominal values of 8,528,- 
000 and 29,000,000 pesos, respectively. 
The yield will be used for the cancela- 
tion of debts of the railway for services 
under the law No. 5,601. 

Minute No. 1982 of the Ministry of 
Public Works and Communications, pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of November 
5, 1942, authorizes the Director General 
of the State Railways Enterprise to sell 
to the Fomento Corporation internal 
debt bonds with a nominal value of 40,- 
400,000 pesos, at 83 percent of par, to 
cancel the debt of the Enterprise to the 
Corporation which arose when the latter 
assumed responsibility for a contract for 
the improvement of the first-zone power 
substations, the electrification of the 
Andes-Rio Blanco section of the Trans- 
Andean Railway, and the supply of new 
passenger and freight locomotives for 
this zone. 

Government Increases Price Paid for 
Gold.—In a statement to the press on 
November 16, the Chilean Ministry of 
Economy and Commerce referred to the 
transfer of most of the operations of the 
Gold Placer Bureau to the Mining Credit 
Institute. In the future, he stated, the 
price paid per gram of gold would be as 
follows: For placer gold, 31.50 pesos per 
gross gram, which is the equivalent of 
35.90 pesos per fine gram; for amalga- 
mated gold, 29 pesos per gram and 36.20 
pesos per fine gram; for gold in bars, 
36.20 pesos per fine gram plus a subsidy 
of 40 centavos per gram for deliveries of 
over 500 grams. 

The increase in price for gold is in- 
tended to make clandestine trade in this 
metal unattractive. 

Placer-gold miners wishing to return 
to their villages or other places where 
there is work will be given transporta- 
tion and a per diem of 10 pesos during 
their journey. Those without clothes or 
shoes will be provided with clothing. It 
has been decided to continue paying 
placer-gold miners a fixed amount on 
days when rain makes it impossible to 
work outdoors or when work is stopped 
because of the nonfunctioning of pumps, 
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Ve Canada Bans Ski Trains 
| Canada’s ski enthusiasts who 
| looked forward to skiing on distant 
| Slopes this winter will now turn to 
| spots close to their homes as a re- 
| sult of an order effective Decem- 
| ber 3, prohibiting the operation of 
any special trains or sections of 
trains in any part of Canada for 
ski travel. Ski trains have been 
a week-end institution, and ski spe- 
cials, made up of as many as 20 
cars, have been known to carry 
between 15,000 and 20,000 persons 
over a holiday week-end. 

This step in the curtailment of 
rail passenger service was taken by 
the Transport Controller as a re- 
sult of the large increase in fuel 
consumption by munitions plants, 
the railways, and the armed forces, 
and because of the fuel situation 
in general. 

Ski addicts who do get to the 
snow-covered hills will find that 
they can no longer enjoy the lux- 
ury of ski tows, as the use of gaso- 
line in ski tow engines is reportedly 
prohibited. 























or for other causes not the responsibility 
of the workers. 

As regards the office employees of the 
former Gold Placer Bureau: some will 
be absorbed by the Mining Credit Insti- 
tute and employed as gold buyers, and 
some will be given posts in other branches 
of the Government. 

Agricultural Economy Institute Credit- 
Control Policy.—The ex-officio President 
of the Agricultural Economy Institute, at 
a meeting of the Board of Directors of 
this body on October 28, proposed to con- 
trol agricultural credits in Chile in such 
a way as to prevent any increase in the 
cultivation of fruits which did not have 
a sure foreign market and the internal 
consumption of which had reached the 
saturation point. The Council decided 
to request Chilean consular officers 
abroad to report on market possibilities 
for certain agricultural products. It con- 
sidered the agricultural development 
plans prepared by the Fomento Corpora- 
tion, the Agricultural Credit Institute, 
and the Mortgage Credit Institute. It de- 
cided that the Fomento Corporation and 
the Agricultural Credit Institute should 
advance funds to owners of red and white 
guano deposits unable to market this 
fertilizer because of lack of transporta- 
tion facilities. 

Fomento Corporation to Loan Santiago 
Suburb Funds to Construct Public Mar- 
ket.—Law No. 7,364 of November 9, pub- 
lished in the Chilean Diario Oficial of 
November 17, 1942, authorizes the Mu- 
nicipal Treasurer of the Commune of 
Providencia (a part of greater Santiago) 
through the General Treasurer of the 
Republic to pay directly to the Fomento 
Corporation, as a charge on real-estate 
taxes, interest and amortization on a 
loan for 3,000,000 pesos which the Corpo- 
ration granted the Municipality for the 
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construction of a public market. The 
loan will bear 5 percent interest and will 
be amortized as follows: 10 percent the 
first year, 15 percent the second, 20 per- 
cent the third, 25 percent the fourth, 
and 30 percent the fifth year. 

Public and Private Credit —La Hora of 
November 6 published an article contain- 
ing the following table regarding the 
volume of credit which Chilean State and 
private institutions have advanced to the 
economic activities of the country: 





| 
Credits granted 
| the public (mil- 
Institution lions of pesos) 


| 1930 1941 
By institutions controlled by the State: | 
Central Bank - _. 112 666 
National Savings Bank 185 792 
Agricultural Credit Institute 160 | 300 
Mining Credit Institute ae 9 | 79 
Industrial Credit Institute | 31 | 93 
Agricultural Colonization Insti- 
tute__- | 11 | 72 
Tarapaca Development Institute < | 6 
Antofagasta Development Insti- | 
tute. | 3 
Reconstruction and Aid Corpora- | 
tion- ‘ | } 228 
Fomento Corporation | | 159 
Popular Housing Institute 182 
Mortgage Credit Bank | 1,135 1, 106 
Pawn Bank ae 20 246 
Total ian | 1,673 | 3,932 
Private institutions: | 
Commercial banks -| 1,375 | 2,209 
Mortgage banks 366 | 583 
Pawn houses meet 109 | 95 
Total... | 1,850 | 2,977 





From these figures the writer concludes 
that the percentage of the public total 
credit which is provided by State-con- 
trolled institutions has risen from 47 per- 
cent in 1930 to 57 percent in 1941. There 
has not been included in the table capital 
advanced by State institutions to finance 
economic activities directly or indirectly 
controlled. The author asks whether 





Nazi Financing of Stolen | 
Property | 


The Dutch Nazi Secretary-Gen- 
eral for Economic Affairs has es- 
tablished a special bank to make | 
loans for the purchase of business | 
enterprises, says a German-lan- 
guage daily published in the Neth- 
erlands. 

The purpose of the loans is to 
facilitate the taking over of ex- 
isting businesses by “the natural | 
or legal persons.” The bank will 
operate under a government guar- 
anty. The normal maximum for 
individual loans is 100,000 guilders | 
($54,000). Anything above this | 
amount may be borrowed only with | 
a special permit from the Secre- 
tary-General. Conditions for | 
loans are the same as those of | 
other banks. 

It is also reported that the Dutch | 
Nazi Labor Front has invested | 
1,000,000 guilders ($540,000) in the - | 
so-called “Bank for Dutch Labor.” | 
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TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


farmers, miners, and industrialists, who 
claim to be opposed to State interven- 
tion in business, wish to see the credits 
granted them by the State canceled. 

Market for Municipal Bonds.—The 
President has sent to the Congress a 
draft law, the purpose of which is to 
solve the difficulties facing the munici- 
palities in placing under satisfactory 
conditions bond issues authorized by 
special laws. The transmitting message 
states that at times municipal bonds are 
quoted in the market at only 45 to 50 
percent of their nominal value. In order 
to give municipal bonds a better market, 
the President proposes turning the serv- 
ice on such issues over to the Autono- 
mous Institute for the Amortization of 
the Public Debt, and controlling the issu- 
ance and marketing of such bonds. 
Such control, in the opinion of the Pres- 
ident, would dissolve the resistance of 
buyers, since the solvency and the pres- 
tige of the Amortization Institute would 
guarantee normal service on these loans. 
To cover service, the draft law proposes 
the use of funds arising from real-estate 
taxes established by law No. 7,147. 

The same draft law contains a pro- 
vision of a temporary character author- 
izing the Municipality of Santiago to 
exceed by 40,000,000 pesos the debt limit 
established in the law on the organiza- 
tion and powers of municipalities. This 
extension of the debt limit is proposed 
in order to permit the Municipality to ob- 
tain funds with which to construct a 
model slaughterhouse. 


Transport and Communication 


Transportation by Land Routes In- 
creased.—Transport between Chile and 
Argentina, restricted by lack of ships, is 
to be diverted more and more to land 
routes, according to trade reports. 

Customs revenues from the Andes 
route from Argentina to Chile via Juncal 


and Uspallata, which amounted to 800,- ° 


000 pesos in 1938, increased to approxi- 
mately 5,000,000 in 1941. Revenues for 
the first 6 months of 1942 show an in- 
crease of 10,000,000 pesos over the cor- 
responding period of 1941. 


Cuba 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Hog Lard and Soybean Oil: Ceiling 
Prices Set.—Ceiling prices were imposed 
on hog laid and soybean oil in the metro- 
politan area of Habana (Habana, Mari- 
anao, Regla, and Guanabacoa), accord- 
ing to resolution No. 54 of the Office of 
Price Regulation and Supply, published 
in the Gaceta Oficial of October 17, 1942. 
The price of both lard and soybean oil 
was fixed at $23 per quintal (of 46 kilo- 
grams) to the retailer and 26 cents a 
pound (of 460 grams) to the consumer. 
The resolution also prohibits the sale 
of edible vegetable oils at prices higher 
than those for lard and soybean oil, with 
the exception of olive oil and peanut oil. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Package Tax Increased.—The 1-cent 
package tax applicable to all imported 
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Swedish Railways’ Receipts 
Hit All-Time Peak 


Receipts of the Swedish State 
Railways for the first 6 months of 
1942 reached a record high, ac- 
cording to European press reports. 
Gross receipts totaled 235,000,000 
crowns, aS compared with 198,000,- 
000 crowns during the correspond- 
ing period of 1941. Approximately 
one-sixth of the increase can be 
accounted for by the fact that cer- 
tain privately owned lines had been 
bought by the State Railways. The 
net surplus amounted to 45,000,000 
crowns, compared with 37,000,000 
for the first 6 months of last year. 


Figures for the private railway 
companies are available only for 
the first 5 months of 1942, but they 
too show an increase. Gross re- 
ceipts for this period totaled 59,- 
940,000 crowns, as against 53,110- 
000 crowns in 1941. Expenditures 
were, however, more during 1942 
than in 1941, and the net profit 
was therefore slightly less. 




















merchandise in Cuba, established May 
18, 1939, under an amendment to the 
Maritime Retirement Law, has now been 
increased to 2 cents (centavos), accord- 
ing to law No. 7 published in the Gaceta 
Oficial of November 16, 1942. The tax 
is payable simultaneously with the cus- 
toms duties. Thelaw further states that 
the proceeds from the package tax will 
continue to form part of the Civil Re- 
tirement fund. 


Corn Flakes: Tariff Classification 
Clarified.—Corn flakes and similar prod- 
ucts, which have been classified under 
Cuban tariff item No. 290—-B, are now 
entitled to the benefits of the note to 
that tariff item contained in the Cuba- 
United States Second Supplementary 
Trade Agreement of December 29, 1941, 
according to a recent ruling by the Cuban 
customs authorities. The note states 
that edible corn fecula and starch im- 
ported in any form, produced in the 
United States of America, should be 
classified under item No. 290-B and 
assessed a rate of duty not exceeding 
$3.64 per 100 kilograms instead of the 
regular rate of $6 per 100 kilograms. 

Meat: Exportation of Specified 
Amount Permitted—The Cuban Gov- 
ernment has authorized the exportation 
of 2,000,000 pounds of meat in brine by 
the Anglo-American Caribbean Commis- 
sion to various destinations in the Car- 
ibbean area, according to Presidential 
decree No. 3149, published in the Gaceta 
Oficial of November 3, 1942. The special 
authorization conceded by this decree is 
an exception to existing embargo on the 
exportation from Cuba of all cattle on 
the hoof and fresh chilled beef. 

Gypsum: Made Subject to Export and 
Reexport Control.—Cuba has included 
gypsum in the list of articles subject to 
export and reexport control, according 
to a resolution of the Minister of Com- 
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merce published in the Gaceta Oficial 
of November 16, 1942. 

[For previous announcement of the list 
of articles made subject to export and re- 
export control in Cuba and the conditions 
that must be fulfilled in case exportation is 
approved, as provided under decree No. 3485, 
see FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of March 21, 
1942.] 


Agricultural Commission Estab- 
lished.—A “National Commission on Ag- 
riculture” has been established in Cuba, 
under Presidential decree No. 3005, pub- 
lished in the Gaceta Oficial of October 
21, 1942. The Commission is charged 
with studying the food-production prob- 
lems of the country and with recom- 
mending to the Minister of Agriculture 
for his action any suggested improve- 
ments which may appear necessary and 
possible. The Commission will also study 
the activities of the cattle industry for 
the purpose of finding means to assure a 
sufficient supply of livestock for national 
consumption and exportation. 


Dominican 
Republic 


Transport and Communication 


Extensive New Air Service Author- 
ized—The Government of the Domini- 
can Republic has recently completed a 
contract by which the British West In- 
dian Airways is authorized to establish 
an air service between Ciudad Trujillo 
and all countries and colonies situated 
in the Western Hemisphere, including 
the United States. 

The line, which will also operate a 
local service between different points in 
the Dominican Republic, will carry pas- 
sengers, freight, and mail. 


El Salvador 


Transport and Communication 


Highway Improvements and Expendi- 
tures.—Highway expenditures in El Sal- 
vador during the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1942, amounted to $669,952, of which 
$554,941 was for construction and $115,- 
011 for maintenance. The road budget 
for the year was $727,264. 


Egypt 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Government Orders Declaration of 
Sugar Stocks.—Proprietors of restaurants 
and shops in Egypt, as well as all sugar 
merchants, were required to submit to 
the Ministry of Supplies not later than 
November 15, 1942, a statement of their 
Sugar stocks, according to a military 
proclamation issued November 8, 1942, 
and published in the Journal Officiel of 
that date. 

Meanwhile, in an effort to control the 
distribution of sugar, the Government 
ordered, effective November 1, 1942, the 
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placing of the sale of sugar to consumers 
on a ration basis. 


Finland 


Economic Conditions 


Efforts to overcome the food shortage 
that has resulted from the closing of 
Finland’s oversea sources of supply as 
well as from poor domestic harvests for 
2 successive years are manifest from the 
review of economic conditions in Finland 
during the third quarter of 1942, pub- 
lished by “Unitas,” the organ of the Nor- 
dic Bank Association, Helsinki. No 
change in the trend toward inflation can 
be inferred from this review. War con- 
ditions continue to dominate the eco- 
nomic activities of the country. 


IMPORTS 


Foodstuffs constituted 30 percent of 
total imports during the quarter, com- 
pared with an average of 15 percent in 
pre-war years. Values for imports of the 
various classes of commodities were as 
follows (in millions of Finnish marks, 
comparable 1941 values in parenthesis) : 
Cereals, 411 (199); dairy products, 218 
(105); sugar, 137 (206); vegetables, 67 
(20); tobacco, 28 (44); fruits, 22 (13); 
coffee, tea, and spices, 61 (14). 

Imports of raw materials, machines, 
apparatus, transportation equipment, 
and the like amounted to only 50 percent 
of the total, as against 65 percent in pre- 
war years, but are none the less impor- 
tant. Increased imports, by value, com- 
pared with the like period of 1941, are 
notable, although increased unit prices 
are in part responsible. These include 
(values in millions of Finnish marks, 1941 
values in parentheses): Mineral fuels, 
475 (314) ; iron and steel, 391 (318) ; other 
metals, 75 (38); machines and electrical 
appliances, 358 (214) ; textiles and textile 
products, 338 (202); animal feed, 110 
(25). 

The total value of imports for the 
quarter was 3,270,000,000 Finnish marks, 
the values for corresponding quarters of 
1941 and 1939 were 2,210,000,000 and 
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2,090,000,000 Finnish marks, respectively, 
The great rise in c. i. f. import prices ex. 
plains the apparent increase over 1939 
(when the actual volume of imports for 
the quarter was probably twice that of 
the 1942 period). Similarly, adjusting 
for unit price rise, the volume of imports 
was probably 15 percent over the cor. 
responding 1941 quarter. 


EXPORTS 


Exports during the quarter reached a 
total of 1,600,000,000 marks, compared 
with 1,170,000,000 marks in the like quar- 
ter of 1941. The corresponding value 
in 1939 was 2,660,000,000 marks. By ad- 
justing values to take account of price 
rise, the apparent increase over the pre- 
ceding year probably means an increase 
of only 10 percent in volume, and the 
current volume level may be no more 
than 35 percent of that of 1939. 

Some significance may be seen in the 
quarter’s increase of exports of metal and 
machine items to 60,000,000 marks (only 
20,000,000 marks in the third quarter of 
1941), and in the accompanying decline 
of ore exports to 41,000,000 marks, as 
against 45,000,000 marks. 

The increases in value of wood-prod- 
ucts exports in the third quarter (784,- 
000,000 marks in 1942, 533,000,000 marks 
in 1941) and of paper-products exports 
(609,000,000 marks in 1942, 526,000,000 
marks in 1941) are probably less impor- 
tant than they appear, because of price 
rises. (In contrast to the above totals, 
Finland exported 1,881,000,000 marks’ 
worth of wood products and 1,246,000,000 
marks’ worth of paper products in the 
third quarter of 1937.) Lumber exports 
for the quarter were 100,000 standards 
(against a comparable 90,000 standards 
in 1941), and paper exports were 40,000 
tons (23,000 tons in the third quarter of 
1941). Exports of cellulose were only 
74,000 tons for the third quarter in 1942, 
as against 154,000 tons for the 1941 quar- 
ter—possibly reflecting the shortage of 
natural textile fibers in Finland. 


IMPORT BALANCE 


The import balance of 1,667,000,000 
Finnish marks, shown in Finland’s for- 








guilders. 





the yen for the former currencies. 


are virtually independent of Java. 


attached to the yen, in Java. 


Japanese Financial Manipulations in Southeast Asia 


Probably as part of a drive to replace Dutch and British currency by Japanese 
money, the Japanese have established a bureau in Singapore, with branches 
throughout Malaya and Sumatra, for exchange of Malayan dollars and Sumatra 


A Tokyo radio report said that private exchange was abolished as of November 
1, and travelers going from Sumatra to Malaya must exchange their guilders at 
a fixed price at these bureaus before their departure. The South Regions Devel- 
opment Bank, which supervises the exchange bureaus, will charge the Yokohama 
| Specie Bank and its branches for these transactions. 

The yen has been circulating for some time in the Malaya-Sumatra region, 
| and the Japanese undoubtedly have been aiming at a gradual substitution of 
The fact that the Japanese so far have ex- 
cluded Java and other Netherlands Indies territories from the currency measure 
is attributable to the administrative arrangement whereby Malaya and Sumatra 


The yen does not circulate in Java, where the Japanese use army credit notes 
| with existing money, including notes of the now liquidated Javasche Bank. It 
| is believed that Tokyo intends to introduce an altogether new monetary unit, 
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eign trade for the quarter under review 
exceeds that of the like quarter of 1941 by 
627,000,000 marks. This increase may or 
may not be of importance, but since the 
totals comprise trade in civilian goods 
only and do not take into consideration 
the imports of a military character, little 
of a definite nature can be concluded 
from them. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


Industrial production showed no really 
essential difference from the 1941 situa- 
tion, though there were some apparent 
improvements. The third quarter index 
of production of export industries, by 
volume (1935100), was 47 in 1942 and 
30 in 1941. Similarly, while the quarterly 
index of “home market” industries, by 
value, was 189 in 1942, against 176 in 1941, 
the continued rise in average prices 
renders the upward trend meaningless 
except as an indication of inflation. On 
the basis of 1935=100, the industries 
processing cereals, sugar, and tobacco 
had an index, by value, of 263. The 
metal and machine industries reached a 
peak wartime index of 258, and the build- 
ing-materials industry reached a similar 
peak of 161. In the latter case, however, 
it is important to consider that cement 
used for purposes other than civilian 
construction influences this result great- 
ly. (Some idea of the extent of this 
influence may be derived from the fact 
that the index of building activity in 
Helsinki was only 11 in the third quarter 
of 1942.) 

In contrast, despite the rising price 
trend, the textile industry index was 85, 
that of the leather industry 63, in the 
quarter under review (raw material 
shortages being extremely acute). 


LUMBER AND PRODUCTS 


Lumber sawn during the quarter 
amounted to 150,000 standards, 70,000 
standards more than in the third quar- 
ter of 1941, whereas plywood production, 
at 20,400 cubic meters, was practically 
unchanged. Production of mechanical 
pulp increased somewhat but remains on 
a limited scale. Cellulose production re- 
covered to 130,000 tons for the quarter, 
against 107,000 tons in the third quarter 
of last year. Paper output was 88,000 
tons, compared with 23,000 tons in the 
1941 quarter, both levels being low, as 
compared with former results. 


PrICE MOVEMENTS AND FINANCE 


Price movements continued to show 
diversity, but the general trend remained 
definitely upward during the quarter. 
Import (c. i. f.) prices rose more than 
5 percent, owing to increased prices for 
food products, raw materials remaining 
almost stationary. The wholesale prices 
for agricultural and forest products rose 
even more than import prices, but those 
for domestic industrial products in- 
creased less. During the quarter, export 
prices increased about 8 percent, tending 
to adjust somewhat for earlier relative 
gain of import prices. For September 
exports, the average price increases over 
June levels were from 4 to 6 percent for 
sawn goods, 7 percent for plywood, and 
12 percent for products of the paper 
industry. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


* Note circulation increased by 530,000,- 
000 marks, to 8,500,000,000 marks, during 
the quarter (at the beginning of this 
year it was 7,300,000,000 marks, and was 
5,500,000,000 marks at the outset of 1941). 
Savings-bank deposits increased by 620,- 
000,000 marks. Commercial banks 
showed a 580,000,000 deposit increase, a 
reduction of outstanding credits of 360,- 
000,000 marks and increases of 1,250,- 
000,000 in bond holdings (to a total of 
6,000,000,000 marks) and of 440,000,000 
marks in cash reserves (to 1,980,000,000 
marks). 


Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Various Import Duties Reduced.—The 
Finnish import-duty surtax, now equal 
to the basic tariff rates [see FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of August 1, 1942], 
has been removed on numerous manu- 
factured articles—includingtractors, 
felt-base floor coverings, certain rayon 
fabrics, and some electrical machines— 
by a law of July 10, 1942, according to 
the Feuille Officielle Suisse du Commerce 
of August 18, 1942. 

At the same time, the increased rates 
on certain “starred” tariff items have 
been reduced, including those applying 
to fresh apples, rubber hose, photo- 
graphs, and certain electrical machines 
and apparatus. 

Agreement Regulating Trade During 
1943 Concluded with Switzerland.—Un- 
der a recent agreement between Finland 
and Switzerland, which is to regulate 
merchandise exchange between the two 
countries during 1943, their reciprocal 
exchange of goods may be increased to 
15,000,000 Swiss francs (or more) during 
the coming year, says the Swiss press. 
Present payment arrangements will con- 
tinue in force. 

The agreement anticipates exports of 
Swiss chemical products, machinery, 
tools, matches, and textiles to Finland. 
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In return, Finland is to supply forest 
and paper products (including paper for 
spinning) and other articles, including 
cellophane and asbestos fiber. 


France 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Tobacco Products: Import Duties In- 
creased in France and Corsica.—Import 
duties on tobacco products imported into 
France for the personal use of the im- 
porters, up to an amount of 10 kilograms 
per consignee per annum, and into Cor- 
sica without limitation, have been in- 
creased by law No. 660, of July 4, 1942, 
published in the Journal Officiel of July 
9:* 

Iron Metallurgy Products: Price- 
Equalization Tax on Stocks Fixed.—The 
amount of the exceptional price-equal- 
ization tax on the profits realized by 
merchants from sales of metallurgy 
products held in stock in France has been 
fixed at 68 francs per metric ton, appli- 
cable to all stocks held on December 31, 
1940, by an order of June 24, 1942, pub- 
lished in the Journal Officiel of July 4. 

Grains and Flour: Storage and 
Threshing Premiums, Price-Equalization 
and Statistical Taxes Fixed.—Premiums 
for delivering grains of the 1942-43 har- 
vest to organizations keeping stocks and 
for threshing within stated periods, and 
price-equalization taxes and statistical 
taxes on grains and flour, have been 
fixed in France by law No. 634, decrees 
Nos, 1923, 2003, and 2004, and an order, 
all of June 30, 1942, published in the 
Journal Officiel of July 2. 

Construction Materials, Sanitary Ap- 
paratus, Ceramics: Special Sales Taxes 
Fizxed.* 

Fruit Preserves: Special Sales Tax Es- 
tablished.* 








gram is agricultural in content. 








Agricultural Bases of Inter-American Collaboration 


Through many of its agencies working under the general supervision of the 
Interdepartmental Committee on Cooperation with the Other American Repub- 
lics, the United States Government is developing a broad program of Inter- 
American cooperation. Because of the present emergency, much of that pro- 


The purposes which have determined the interdepartmental program are: 
(1) to encourage exchange of those things which each nation has in abundance 
for the things which each other nation produces beyond its own needs; (2) to 
lay the foundations of enduring cooperative effort as well as to satisfy the needs 
of the present emergency; and (3) to make certain that the projects undertaken 
will redound to the benefit of all the people in each country. 

The program is formulated on a few basic principles. It stems from the needs 
of the people whom it is to serve; it recognizes the fundamental right of these 
people to shape their destiny by applying their own ingenuity and labor to their 
own resources in order to improve the common welfare, while we serve as 
teachers and advisors until such time as they feel competent to assume full 
administration. While the exigency of the times may demand emphasis on the 
production of certain strategic commodities—a condition recognizec by the 
cooperating republics—the long-time plan is aimed at improving and increasing 
the production of a wider variety of subsistence crops and salable agricultural 
products which complement those of the United States, thus increasing the 
productive capacity of the people, raising their levels of living, stimulating both 
domestic and international trade, and generally promoting those activities which 
lead to friendly cultural and commercial relationships. (From a recent address 
by Dr. Ross E. Moore before the Association of Land Grant Colleges.) 
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Various Organization Committees of 
Commerce Established.—Organization 
Committees of Commerce have been cre- 
ated in France to control the buying and 
selling of a number of classes of goods, 
by an order published in the Journal 
Officiel of June 30. 

These committees are to control mid- 
dlemen in domestic commerce fcr buy- 
ing and selling goods; nonstat‘onary 
trade; various trades and bazars: and 
trade in the following products: foot- 
wear; various fittings and installations; 
household ceramic and glass wares; 
drugs, paints, and varnish; antiques and 
collectors’ articles; natural flowers and 
ornamental plants; and clocks and 
watches, jewelry, gold and silver wares, 
and art objects. 

Fire-Fighting Equipment: General 
Trade Organization Committee Formed.* 

Cork: Distribution Controlled by Wood 
Section.* 

Diet and Infant Foods: Central Supply 
Committee Formed.* 

Textiles, Fabrics, and Clothing: Trade 
Organization Committees Established or 
Revised.* 


Transport and Communication 


Truck Transportation to Relieve Rail- 
way Congestion.—Truck transportation 
is to be utilized to relieve French rail- 
ways for short hauls, the Nazi press 
“states. 

A -25-percent restriction of passenger 
service by bus was instituted November 
1 to conserve tires, fuel, and lubricants 
for more essential uses. 

Increased Freight Loadings Necessitate 
Longer Working Hours.—Freight car- 
loadings of the French railways were 8 
percent higher in 1941 than in 1940, ac- 
cording to statements of the French 
Traffic Minister, says the Axis press. 

A new regulation, designed to insure 
maximum utilization of the rolling stock, 
increases hours of labor for locomotive 
engineers and firemen to a 16-hour work- 
ing day (3 hours out for rest) and estab- 
lishes a double shift for train crews. 

Waterway Traffic Increased.—Internal 
waterways traffic in France increased 30 
to 35 percent in 1941, according to Axis 
sources. This is notable, since traffic of 
this nature decreased considerably after 
the Armistice. 


French Morocco 
Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Apricot Stones and Kernels: Export- 
License Taxes Increased.—Export-license 
taxes on apricot stones and kernels in 
the French Zone of Morocco have been 
increased, effective from August 1, 1942, 
by an order of August 3, published in the 
Bulletin Officiel of August 7.* 

Apricot and Peach Stones, Kernels and 
Shells: Exportation Reserved to Almond 
Sales Office——The sale for exportation 
and the exportation of apricot and peach 
stones, kernels and shells, and of almond 
shells have been reserved to the Sales 
Office for Dried Almonds in the French 
Zone of Morocco, effective from July 10, 
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Joint Post-War Planning, Canada-United States 


The Joint Economic Committees of Canada and the United States and the 
| Joint War Production Committee of Canada and the United States have collabo- 
rated on post-war planning. Primary consideration is being given to winning 
the war; these committees will survey existing and potential industrial capacity 
with a view to mobilizing the resources of Canada and the United States in the 
prosecution of the war, as well as to report on the possibilities of “reducing 
the probable post-war economic dislocation consequent upon the changes which 
the economy in each country is presently undergoing.” 

The Committees are giving consideration to: measures that would cushion 
social and economic hardships and provide full employment upon demobiliza- 
tion; utilization of additional wartime productive manufacturing facilities and 
agricultural resources; avoidance of post-war inflation by orderly release of 
blocked purchasing power and consumption needs; legislative and administra- 
tive barriers, including tariff and trade barriers, with a view to eliminating all 
forms of discriminatory treatment in international commerce by appropriate 
international and domestic measures; feeding the war-devastated countries of 
the world; rehabilitation of exhausted and dislocated economies—and other 
problems expected to arise for America in the post-war period. 











1942, by an order of July 7, published in 
the Bulletin Officiel of August 7. 


Germany 


Transport and Communication 


Efforts to Encourage Rapid Loading 
and Unloading of Cars.—The Reichs- 
bahndirektion Hamburg now pays 10 
reichsmarks ($4) for every railway car 
which is loaded and dispatched before 
the expiration of the official time, states 
the European press. On the other hand, 
if a car is not unloaded by the official 
time, it is unloaded by the railway 
authorities at the cost of the consignee. 
These measures are an attempt to ob- 
tain a quicker turn-round of freight 
cars by encouraging rapid loading and 
unloading. 

Modernization of Local Railways.—A 
decree providing for the modernization 
of local railways, some of which are of 
narrow gage, has been issued in Ger- 
many, say European press reports. Reg- 
ulations for such railways previously 
have varied from district to district, but 
the German Minister of Transport is 
now authorized to issue simplified rules 
for the construction and operation of 
such lines. 

Many of the local railways are impo. 
tant in handling wartime traffic and the 
new regulations are intended to facili- 
tate an increase in carrying capacity by 
reconstruction to accommodate heavier 
axle loads, and conversion to standard 
gage where necessary. The decree ap- 
plies also in the eastern “occupied terri- 


tories.” 
Haiti 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Sisal: Regulations Governing Cutting, 
Sale, and Export Established.—The cut- 
ting, sale, and exportation of sisal from 
Haiti has been placed under control of 
the Haitian National Service of Agricul- 
tural Production and Rural Education, 
according to decree-law No. 223 of Octo- 


ber 24, 1942. The purpose of the decree 
is to prohibit the cutting and exportation 
of premature or disease-infected plants 
and leaves, and to attempt to secure an 
international market for Haitian sisal 
by offering a high-grade standard prod- 


uct. 
India 


Exchange and Finance 


Subscriptions to Defense Loans.—The 
grand total of subscriptions to all Indian 
Defense Loans since they were first is- 
sued in June 1940 up to August 8, 1942, 
was 1,171,855,000 rupees ($352,962,726, at 
the present rate of exchange), according 
to an Indian Government press notice 
recently received. 

The amount subscribed in India to the 
Interest-Free Defense Bonds was 29,809,- 
000 rupees; to the 3 percent Defense 
Loans (including previous issues) 1,084,- 
546,000 rupees; and to the Post Office 
Ten-Year Defense Savings Certificates, 
57,500,000 rupees. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Men’s Leather Footwear, Other 
Leather Manufactures, and Gum Ben- 
zoin: Exportation Prohibited.—Under a 
Government of India customs notifica- 
tion, published October 1, 1942, the fol- 
lowing articles have been added to the 
list of goods for which export licenses 
will no longer be granted in India: Men’s 
leather footwear and component parts; 
bags, suitcases, and other containers, 
and component parts made of cowhide 
or buffalo hide or leather; and gum ben- 
zoin, 

These articles had previously been sub- 
ject to export license. 


Commercial Laws Digests 


Provision Made for Transfer of Com- 
panies Registered in Enemy-Occupied 
Territory—A “Registration of Trans- 
ferred Companies Ordinance” was en- 
acted in India, effective October 8, 1942, 
in order to obviate certain difficulties 
arising from the fact that companies 
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registered in enemy-occupied territory 
are treated in India as enemy concerns. 
This ordinance, which follows the pat- 
tern of a similar measure taken in the 
United Kingdom, enables companies in- 
corporated outside of British India to 
continue to operate effectively by re- 
moval to British India. It is designed to 
facilitate the dealing of Burmese com- 
panies with their assets outside of Burma. 

Under the ordinance, any such com- 
pany which the Central Government 
deems it expedient to transfer is to be 
registered in British India and, subject 
to the provisions of the ordinance, is to 
be treated for all purposes as if it were 
a company incorporated under the Indi- 
an Companies Act of 1913 and registered 
under that act in British India and not 
elsewhere. Any such order of transfer 
may, in respect of the company to which 
it relates, modify, adapt, or exclude any 
of the provisions of the Indian Com- 
panies Act, or of the memorandum and 
articles of association of the company 
as in force immediately before the mak- 
ing of the order, and may contain such 
provisions as are deemed necessary to 
enable the company to carry on business 
outside its original territory. The reg- 
istration of a company under this ordi- 
nance will not affect any liability of the 
company, or of any other person, to 
income tax or excess-profits tax and, for 
the purposes of either such tax, a com- 
pany will not be deemed to be resident 
in British India by reason only of ‘the 
fact that the control and management 
of the affairs of the company are tem- 
porarily situated wholly in British India 
in consequence of the company having 
been registered in British India under 
this ordinance. 

With certain exceptions, and under 
certain conditions, the powers of modi- 
fication, adaptation, or exclusion con- 
ferred on the Central Government may 
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be exercised by the Provincial govern- 
ments. 

Government War-Risk (Goods) In- 
surance Made Available to Certain In- 
dian States and French Establishments 
in India.—Notice has been received of 
an amendment to the India Government 
War-Risk Insurance (goods) Ordinance 
of 1940. The Government is now en- 
abled to insure against war risks goods 
situated in such Indian States and 
French establishments in India as enact 
a law requiring sellers of goods in their 
territories to insure against war risks 
with the Government of India. 

The amending ordinance provides that 
goods insured under the ordinance will 
remain covered while in transit from a 
place in which they are insurable to an- 
other such place, so long as they remain 
situated in India. Thus, goods dis- 
patched from one place in British India 
or in the French Establishments in In- 
dia or in an Indian State which is par- 
ticipating in the scheme to another such 
place will not lose cover merely because 
in the course of transit they happen to 
pass through an Indian State which is 
not a participating State, provided they 
do not leave the boundaries of India. 

War-Risk Insurance Made Compul- 
sory for Mines, and Available to Elec- 
tricity-Supply and Hydroelectric-Supply 
Enterprises——Notice has been received 
that the above-ground machinery of all 
mines (as defined in the Indian Mines 
Act of 1923) in British India is now com- 
pulsorily insurable under the India Gov- 
ernment War-Risks (Factories) Insur- 
ance Scheme. The rate of premium is 
4 percent of the insurable value of the 
property on the date of application for 
insurance, payable in eight equal install- 
ments. 

Government war-risk insurance has 
been made available to the distribution 
and transmission systems of electricity- 





Station. 


ernment, said in part: 


the development of these activities. 


industries preferably. 


there with greatest success.” 








Peruvians Praise Stimulation of Handicrafts 


Joint efforts of several of the American republics to reestablish handicraft 
industries are commended in Lima by observers of the Peruvian National Radio 
The station, broadcasting recently an official statement on behalf of the Gov- 
“The Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs Office of the United States has 
decided to send experts in hand industries to Mexico, Guatemala, and Peru, to 
study the present state of production within the economic conditions of each 
nation, so they can collaborate with the respective governments in intensifying 


“By means of experts in hygiene and communications, and in organizing pro- 
duction, a greater development of these industries, whose products may find a 
permanent remunerative market on the continent, may be brought about. One 
should consider native crafts such as weaving, pottery making, filigree work, 
and manufacturing of jewelry, metalwork, and toys, among these industries. 

“In this case, as in many others, the progressive attitude of the present Peru- 
vian Government is shown, as it has already named a committee to take charge 
of fostering small industries and to promote native crafts in various parts of 
Peru, which has succeeded in perfecting certain activities to a considerable extent 
and has created a noteworthy demand abroad. Likewise, an exhibition of Peru- 
vian toys, which achieved success both on account of its excellence and the 
variety of the articles shown, was organized, and support has been given home 


“Moreover, in order to promote greater interest abroad, exhibitions of Peru- 
vian articles have been sent to the United States, and have been conducted 
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supply enterprises, and to sluice houses 
and valve houses of hydroelectric-supply 
undertakings. It is not compulsory for 
distribution and transmission systems of 
all such undertakings. The rate and 
method of payment is the same as that 
applicable to the above-ground machin- 
ery of mines. 


Ireland (Eire) 


Transport and Communication 


Airline Discontinues Service.— The 
Dublin-Limerick air service in Eire [the 
inauguration of which was reported in 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of November 
14, 1942] has been discontinued after 
having been in operation only 10 weeks. 
Aer Lingus Teoranta (Irish Air Lines), 
which operated the service, said it was 
discontinued because of a falling off in 
the traffic demand. 

Chartering of Foreign Vessels Pro- 
hibited—The Government of Eire has 
prohibited, except under license, the 
chartering of foreign vessels or the mak- 
ing of arrangements for the transporta- 
tion of goods in such vessels. This meas- 
ure is to insure so far as possible that 
excessive freight rates will not be paid by 
Irish importers, and that only the most 
essential goods will be given priority 
when any foreign tonnage becomes avail- 
able for bringing supplies to Eire. Ves- 
sels engaged in traffic between Eire and 
the United Kingdom are exempted from 
this prohibition. 


Madagascar 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Commissions for Purchase and Expor- 
tation of Local Products Created.—A 
mixed commission has been created in 
each port of Madagascar, with a central 
commission at Tananarive, to control the 
purchase and the quality of local prod- 
ucts for exportation, by an order of May 
30, 1942, published in the Journal Officiel 
of Madagascar on June 6. 

Coffee: Types for Exportation Ap- 
proved.—Six types of coffee for exporta- 
tion from Madagascar have been ap- 
proved by an order of May 21, 1942, 
published in the Journal Officiel of Mad- 
agascar on June 6. 


Panama 


Exchange and Finance 


Government .Firances, Second and 
Third Quarters 1942—Government reve- 
nues and expenditures during the second 
and third quarters of 1942, with com- 
parative figures for 1941, were as follows: 


[In thousands of dollars] 























1941 1942 
Item 
Second Third Second | Third 
quarter | quarter | quarter | quarter 
Revenues... __. 3, 788 | 4, 779 4, 896 6, 306 
Expenditures. - 5, 688 4, 394 5, 534 5, 463 
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Sale of 6 Percent Nontaxable Inversion 
and Savings Bonds Not To Be Re- 
sumed.—The Controller General of the 
Republic on November 19 announced 
that the Government has definitely de- 
cided not to resume the sale of its 6 
percent savings and investment bonds. 

This issue was authorized by law 71 
enacted by the National Assembly in 
1941. This measure granted authority 
to the Executive power to place on the 
market a $500,000 bond issue at 6 per- 
cent annual interest. When the present 
Administration placed its order in the 
United States for agricultural imple- 
ments worth almost $500,000, as part of 
its agricultural development campaign, 
it was decided to launch a domestic bond 
issue by placing the previously author- 
ized amount of bonds on the market. 

A total of $180,000 worth of these bonds 
was sold during the short time they were 
on the market before sale was tempo- 
rarily suspended owing to the delay in 
the shipment of the implements ordered. 
It was considered at the time that there 
would be no object in continuing the sale 
if the proceeds could not be immediately 
used for the purpose for which it was 
destined, whereas the Government in the 
meanwhile would have to pay interest 
on outstanding bonds. 

The Controller General states, how- 
ever, that despite the brighter prospects, 
the remaining bonds will not go on sale. 
Of the proceeds of those sales, one-half 
has already been invested in part pay- 
ment of agricultural implements or- 
dered. The remainder will be kept in 
the Treasury. It is estimated that ap- 
proximately $300,000 additional funds 
will be required to cover the implements 
on order, but the Government considers 
that these funds can be raised without 
resorting to the sale of additional bonas. 


Paraguay 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Undated Consular Documents Ac- 
cepted —Paraguayan consuls in the 
United States are exempted from the 
obligation of indicating the date of ship- 
ment of merchandise in consular docu- 
ments, by a recent Paraguayan decree 
(No. 15,668) . 


[Owners of the mimeographed circular, 
Preparing Shipments to Paraguay, should 
make the above notation in the section 
haeded “Consular Invoices,” page 2, para- 
graph 2.] 


Rice: Exportable Surplus Fixed.—The 
1942 exportable surplus of Paraguayan- 
grown rice has been fixed at 1,413,836 
kilograms of unhulled rice, or its equiva- 
lent in polished rice—estimated at 65 
percent of that figure, in accordance 
with the provisions of decree law No. 
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15,150, of October 19, 1942, which author- 
ized the exportation of that portion of 
the Paraguayan crop which exceeded in- 
ternal consumption. 


Peru 


Exchange and Finance 


Government Finances, 1941.-—The re- 
sults of 1941 as reported by the Comp- 
troller, excluding special-law operations, 
show a deficit of 1,039,000 soles, against 
a deficit of 9,883,000 soles in 1940. 

Revenues totaled 229,412,000 soles, rep- 
resenting an increase of 15,252,000 soles 
over the budget estimate of 214,000,000 
soles. Expenditures amounted to 230,- 
369,000 soles, representing an excess out- 
lay of 16,209,000 soles over the 214,160,000 
soles estimate. 

A statement of the budgetary opera- 
tions is given below (in thousands of 
soles) : 


Revenues: 
Pn Getemeer, peer... 1... 217,977 
In period of liquidation__.-.--_- 11, 435 
Rs Gace cohen can in aip cee 229, 412 
Expenditures: 
ee I PORT... cainensowonen 218, 793 
In period of liquidation._._.-_-- 11, 576 
SE icttledncatrectne: aananhidiveniinee ain 230, 369 
ES i a a 987 
Deferred 1941 liabilities as of March 
Se a tad si carter teen tiene hapa 82 
ee 1, 039 


Special law receipts during 1941 totaled 
61,965,000 soles, including the balance 
brought forward from 1940, compared 
with an anticipated yield of 64,215,000 
soles for that year. Expenditures under 
the same law aggregated 55,250,000 soles, 
compared with 64,215,000 soles estimated 
in 1941. Consequently, a balance of 
6,715,000 soles was carried forward to 
1942. 

Public Debt, June 30, 1942.—The public 
debt as of June 30, 1942, totaled 1,047,- 
422,000 soles, according to the report 
of the Minister of Finance. This was 
composed as follows (in millions of 
soles): Funded external debt, 568; 
funded internal debt, 145; floating debt, 
334. In addition, the Government- 
guaranteed debt of the City of Callao 
totaled 7,453,000 soles. 

The conversion rate used by the Min- 
istry of Finance for dollars is 3.571 soles 
to $1, which is the old parity of exchange 
established by law No. 7126 of April 18, 
1931. Likewise, the sterling debt has 
been converted at the 1931 par value of 
17.38 soles to £1. 

The internal debt is presented at its 
face or nominal value which in some 
cases (namely the redeemable bonds of 


1898 and the public-works bonds) is 


higher than the market value of the 
bonds. 

By law No. 9640 enacted on October 30, 
1942, the consolidation of floating debt 
claims against the Government incurred 
after December 31, 1938, was authorized. 
To fund these obligations, 6 percent 
public-works bonds will be issued in ac- 
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cordance with law No. 9114 which em- 
powered the Government to increase by 
20,000,000 soles the public-works bond 
issue to cover floating-debt obligations, 
Consequently, a further increase of this 
issue is expected. 


Transport and Communication 


Transportation Commission Estab- 
lished.—An official Transportation Com- 
mission was established by the Peruvian 
Government on November 13, to oper- 
ate bus passenger lines in Lima which 
cannot be continued by their original] 
owners, and to organize similar services 
required by the public. 


Whenever, for financial reasons, own- 
ers are unable to continue operations, 
or for any other reason the services 
specified in their contracts with the Gov- 
ernment are reduced 25 percent or more, 
the Commission is authorized to inter- 
vene. 


Spain 


Transport and Communication 


Water-Transportation to Relieve Rail- 
way Movements.—Trafiic on the Imperial 
Canal in Spain has been organized to 
relieve railway movements between Gal- 
lunand Zaragoza, according to European 
press advices. Several 70-ton barges 
and four Diesel tugs are now in service, 
each of the latter usually carrying two 
barges. The daily average traffic for the 
past several months is 80 tons—wheat 
and building materials making up the 
principal loads. 

The Waterways Department will con- 
struct more heavy lighters, as well as 
quays and warehouses at Casablanca, 
Grisen, and Gallur, and the capacity of 
the service will be greatly increased. 


Switzerland 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Goods-Exchange Agreement Con- 
cluded with Slovakia.—Arrangements 
concerning the exchange of goods and 
the regulation of payments between Slo- 
vakia and Switzerland during the second 
half of 1942 were signed at Berne on 
July 9, 1942, according to the Feuille 
Officielle Suisse du Commerce of July 
13. 


Tunisia 
Wartime Commodity Controls 


Metals and Hardware: Sale to Retail- 
ers Regulated.—Import merchants of 
metals and hardware in Tunisia must 
sell these products to those retailers to 
whom they sold before the war and in 
the same proportion to their imports as 
before the war, by decision 14-M of June 
11, 1942, published in the Journal] Officiel 
Tunisien and effective on June 25. 
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Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Specialized Office of Replacement 
Chemical Products Established.—A Spe- 
cialized Office of Replacement Products 
has been established in Tunisia, under 
the Trade Committee of Chemical Indus- 
tries and Commerce, by decision No. 
15-C of June 6, 1942, published in the 
Journal Officiel Tunisien, and effective 
on June 18. 

The Office is to study technical and 
commercial questions, especially with re- 
gard to replacement of industrial prod- 
ucts difficult to obtain by substitute prod- 
ucts. 

Dehydrated Vegetable Soups: Export- 
License Taxes Fixed.* 

Carrots: Export-License Taz Reduced; 
Turnips: Export-License Tax Removed.* 


United Kingdom 


Transport and Communication 


Flowers no Longer Permitted Trans- 
portation by Rail.—Flowers are a late 
victim of transport restrictions in Great 
Britain, according to press reports, a de- 
cree having been issued prohibiting their 
transport by rail. 

Producer-Gas Used Effectively by Pas- 
senger Bus.—To show the efficiency of 
producer gas, the British press cites the 
performance of a converted bus on the 
line from Barnstaple to Braunton. That 
portion of the route having steep hills 
and winding roads is served by a four- 
cylinderebus, which carries as many as 
54 passengers, 24 of them standing. 


Uruguay 


Economic Conditions 


Continued dry weather in October 
affected agriculture unfavorably in the 
last quarter of the year. Linseed and 
wheat have suffered, particularly, but 
all crops have been retarded because of 
the need for rain. Pasture conditions 
are not serious, although slaughtering 
has been somewhat reduced. 

In the industrial field, woolen manu- 
facturers have maintained their activ- 
ity, although other manufacturing has 
decreased slightly. 

Construction and commercial activity 
in general have held up well, and will 
probably be stimulated during the ap- 
proaching summer season. 


Buripinc ACTIVITY 


More permits for building were issued 
in October than in any previous month 
of this year—601 in number, with a total 
declared value of 1,563,940 pesos. Dur- 
ing the first 10 months of 1942 4,341 
permits were issued, aggregating 11,828,- 
507 pesos in declared values. October’s 
record of an increased number of per- 
mits at a lower declared value, com- 
pared with previous months, reflects 
Montevideo’s trend toward building 
smaller structures, which require pro- 
portionately less iron for concrete rein- 
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forcement. Contractors are engaging in 
projects at marginal profits in an effort 
to maintain employment levels. 


Cost or LIVING 


The cost of living during October as 
indicated by price indexes for staple 
consumers’ commodities was the same 
as that for August, namely, 110 as com- 
pared with the basic index of 100 for 
1929. 


SupPLy AND DEMAND 


There has been somewhat less discus- 
sion of commodity shortages. The sugar 
shortage has been temporarily relieved 
by the arrival of 5,200 tons of refined 
sugar from Peru, and a special agree- 
ment, signed between Uruguay and Bra- 
zil in late October, which provides for 
the sale of 20,000 tons from each of the 
next three crops, together with an option 
of 10,000 supplementary tons according 
to specified terms. 

The shortage of petroleum products 
continues to limit commercial and in- 
dustrial operations, but the rationing 
authorities have been making provision 
for the needs of agriculture and trans- 
portation, which are heavy consumers of 
these products. 

Local demand for woolens was low in 
October, but exports were absorbing the 
entire surplus. Production could be in- 
creased if it were possible to import 
more machinery. Domestic production 
of carded cotton yarns has been so in- 
creased as to produce at the rate of 1,000 
metric tons annually, which, if contin- 
ued, would equal approximately one-half 
of the country’s consumption. The yarn 
is of satisfactory quality and fineness, 
but production is decreasing for lack of 
local demand for textiles. Imports of 
Brazilian textiles have ceased. Follow- 
ing pleasant weather and encouraging 
war news, sales of drygoods have in- 
creased almost to the level of last year. 
The market is well supplied, owing to a 
sizable shipment from the United States 
and a large carry-over of Brazilian 
goods. 

Shoe factories are operating 5 days 
per week, and tanneries are operating 
at reduced rates, exporting sole leather 
to Great Britain, says the October report. 


TRANSPORTATION SERVICE 


Through an arrangement between the 
Central Uruguayan Railway and the 
Brazilian lines, weekly service for pas- 
sengers has been established between 
Montevideo and Rio de Janeiro, necessi- 
tating a change of train on the border 
between Rivera, Uruguay, and Santa 
Anna do Livramento, Brazil. It is now 
possible to reach Sao Paulo in 83 hours 
of travel from Montevideo. 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Newsprint: Rationing Regulates Size of 
Newspaper Editions——Newspapers may 
not publish editions containing more 
than 12 pages, with 14 pages being ad- 
mitted if advertising matter exceeds the 
space occupied by 30 columns, and they 
may publish only one weekly supplement 
of 8 pages, or 16 pages if of tabloid size, 
or two weekly supplements if these take 
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the same amount of paper, according to 
a decree of November 20, 1942, published 
in the Diario Oficial of November 25, 
which unites in one text all measures 
established for the rationing and supply 
of newsprint to Uruguayan papers. 

Lubricants: Prices Established.—Sales 
prices ranging from 19.90 to 27 pesos per 
six 5-liter cans of lubricants were estab- 
lished at the request of ANCAP (National 
Administration of Fuel, Alcohol, and 
Portland Cement), by a Uruguayan de- 
cree of November 6, 1942, published in 
the Diario Oficial of November 14. 


Exchange and Finance 


Profits From Reminting of Currency 
to be Applied to National Defense—A 
decree dated November 17, and published 
in the Diario Oficial of November 21, au- 
thorizes the application of all profits re- 
sulting from the reminting of Uruguayan 
silver currency, as authorized by the law 
of January 5, 1942, to the defense budget 
of the nation. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Reciprocal Trade Agreement with 
United States Proclaimed Effective Janu- 
ary 1, 1943.—Following the exchange at 
Washington, D. C., on December 2, 1942, 
of the instruments of approval and rati- 
fication of the reciprocal trade agreement 
between the United States and Uruguay, 
signed on July 21, 1942, the President of 
the United States has proclaimed the 
agreement to become effective January 1, 
1943, 30 days after exchange of the in- 
struments of approval and ratification, 
according to an announcement by the 
Department of State, Washington, De- 
cember 3, 1942. 


[See ForEIcn ComMERCE WEEKLY of August 
1, 1942, for notice of the signature, and a 
summary and analysis of the agreement. | 


Import Permits: Period of Validity 
Announced.—The period of validity of 
Uruguayan import permits is fixed at 240 
days from date of authorization of im- 
port permit to presentation to the Export 
and Import Control Office of the corre- 
sponding request for customs clearance, 
in the case of merchandise on order, and 
260 days from date of authorization of 
import permit to removal of merchan- 
dise from customs, by regulations an- 
nounced November 16, 1942. 

For merchandise en route, the corre- 
sponding periods are 120 days and 140 
days, respectively; and for merchandise 
in customs, 90 days and 110 days, respec- 
tively. These periods are subject to 
modification by the Office of Export and 
Import Control. 

Ethyl Acetate: Import Duty Reduced.— 
Ethyl acetate, for the coloring and print- 
ing of aluminum foil, has been included 
in the raw-materials section of the Uru- 
guayan tariff, dutiable at 10 percent plus 
a surtax of 16 percent of a fixed official 
customs valuation of 1.80 pesos per kilo- 
gram, by a resolution of November 13, 
1942, published in the Diario Oficial of 
November 24. 

Horse-Drawn Vehicles: Exemption 
from Import Duty Authorized.—The im- 

(Continued on p. 43) 
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Automotive 
Products 


PRODUCER-GAS VEHICLES IN AUSTRALIA 


Reports indicate that there are about 
36,000 producer-gas vehicles in Australia, 
of which a few are low-power railcars, 
states the British press. Only officially 
tested gas producers, reaching a speci- 
fied standard of performance, may be 
offered for sale. The price of charcoal 
fuel is fixed, and it may be manufactured 
and sold only under license. 


DENMARK USES SUBSTITUTE MoToR FUELS 


Shortages of imported motor fuels are 
causing Danish authorities to convert 
road vehicles, tractors, and ships to pro- 
ducer-gas wherever possible, according 
to trade reports. More than 14,000 ve- 
hicles are said to be equipped now with 
producer-gas plants, and many sawmills 
specialize in the provision of wood for 
generators. 


Fear has been felt, however, that the 
supplies of charcoal and wood will be 
exhausted, and the authorities favor sub- 
stituting peat and peat-wood mixtures. 
Some complaints have been made against 
peat as a generator fuel, because it is 
difficult to filter. These complaints are 
resulting in a supply of better qualities 
of peat coke. 


The future output of peat coke, which 
is expected to reach 10,000 tons annually, 
should be sufficient for 800 to 1,000 ve- 
hicles—12 tons being required annually 
for a passenger car. 


The operating cost of generator ve- 
hicles running on peat coke is about 
double that of wood-driven cars. It is 
proposed, therefore, that peat coke be 
used mainly in taxicabs, as the price of 
fuel for them is more easily met than 
for other types of vehicles. 


DECLINE IN IRELAND’S MOTOR-VEHICLE 
INDUSTRY 


Shortage of gasoline, replacement 
parts, and tires has caused a serious de- 
cline in the motor-vehicle industry in 
Eire. Assembly operations in Cork are 
still suspended. The servicing of com- 
mercial vehicles and agricultural trac- 
tors is becoming much more difficult, 
and the tire situation is acute. 


The number of motor vehicles assem- 
bled in the country declined from 5,806 
in 1940 to 1,295 in 1941, representing a 
decrease of £761,469 in net selling value. 
Including the manufacture of parts, re- 
pairs, and general garage work, the total 
value of goods made and work done, or 
gross output, was only £1,251,472, com- 
pared with £2,113,028 in 1940. 
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Coat GAS TO PROPEL VEHICLES SUBJECT 
TO LICENSE IN U. K. 


The use of coal gas to propel vehicles 
has been made subject to license in Great 
Britain, according to press reports. The 
licenses are issued by the Regional 
Transport Commissioners of the Min- 
istry of War Transport only to vehicles 
engaged on essential work. 








Beverages 


MANUFACTURE OF GIN IN EGYPT 


The virtual cessation of imports of 
gin and whisky into Egypt has led to lo- 
cal manufacture of gin, over which the 
Government is endeavoring to maintain 
as much control as possible, to prevent 
harmful products from appearing on the 
market. 

Egyptian Military Proclamation No. 
345, issued on November 5, 1942, pro- 
vides that gin may be manufactured by 
the redistillation of highly rectified al- 
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Comfort, Pride, Good Looks 


Foreign trade not only ministers 
to basic national security, to indus- 
trial demands, and to the everyday 
vital necessities of consumers—in 
addition to these primary, urgent 
considerations, many of the prod- 
| ucts that cross our borders, espe- 
| cially in normal times, are articles 
which appear particularly to the 
seekers of smartness, beauty, 
luxury. 

Such an article, quite obviously, | 
is the chinchilla garment worn by | 
the young woman in our cover pic- 
ture this week (who, by the way, 
is the Hollywood star Miss Con- 
stance Moore). The fur trade 
looms as a worth-while element in 
normal international business, and 
| it is discussed in the feature article 
in this issue of FoREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY. 
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cohol in the presence of juniper berries 
and other vegetable flavoring, provided 
that the alcoholic content is not less 
than 42 percent by volume. 


Chemicals 


AFRICAN MANUFACTURE OF CATTLE Dips 


A plant for the manufacture of cattle 
dips is now in operation in Southern 
Rhodesia, according to the British press. 


BRAZIL’S PRODUCTION OF ANHYDROUS 
ALCOHOL 


The production of anhydrous alcohol 
in Brazil during the period September 
1941 to August 1942 amounted to 25,000,- 
000 gallons, according to trade reports. 


DEMAND FOR CAUSTIC SODA INCREASED IN 
BRAZIL 


The expansion of the Brazilian syn- 
thetic-fiber, dye, soap, and paper indus- 
tries has greatly increased the demand 
for caustic soda, adequate supplies of 
which are now difficult to obtain. 

A resolution, approved by the Federal 
Council of Foreign Trade, proposes that 
the National Salt Institute consider 
plans for the establishment in,Brazil of 
a caustic-soda industry, according to 
press reports. 


BULGARIA’S NEWLY ORGANIZED CHEMICAL 
CONCERN 


The Montecatini Co., a leading Italian 
chemical firm, has acquired an interest 
in the Bulgarian concern Amonal, ac- 
cording to trade reports. The latter 
company has changed its name to 
Montecatini-Amonal and has increased 
its capital. 

The new organization will at first act 
chiefly as an agent for Montecatini prod- 
ucts in Bulgaria, but will probably man- 
ufacture chemicals later, it is stated. 


CRUDE ARSENIC FROM CANADIAN MINES 


Samples of crude arsenic have been 
shipped from a gold mine in the Gerald- 
ton district of Ontario, Canada, accord- 
ing to trade reports. It is stated that 
this arsenic can be saisfactorily treated 
for industrial uses, one of which is as 
a substitute for tin in babbitt bearings 
on railroad equipment. 


SALT PRODUCTION IN CANADA 


Canadian salt production during the 
first 8 months of 1942 is officially reported 
at 202,121 tons. In August 1942, 22,653 
tons were produced, compared with 33,- 
267 tons in July 1942 and 24,598 in 
August 1941. 


OUTPUT OF CERTAIN CHEMICAL PRODUCTS 
IN EGYPT 


Egyptian production of magnesium 
sulfate in 1941 amounted to 670 metric 
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tons, compared with 785 in 1940. The 
total for phosphate rock also showed a 
decrease—from 183,182 metric tons in 
1940 to 111,708 in 1941. 

The output of ochres and iron oxides 
increased in 1941 to 2,793 metric tons, 
compared with 2,637 in 1940. . 

The production of sodium carbonate 
and sodium sufate increased 43 percent 
in 1941, amounting to 6,200 metric tons; 
in 1940 it was 3,500 tons. 

In 1941 the output of aluminum sulfate 
reached 390 metric tons; no production 
for 1940 is shown. 


POWER-ALCOHOL PRODUCTION IN FRANCE 


Production of power alcohol in France 
will not show an increase for this year, 
trade reports state. It is hoped, how- 
ever, to step up the output 20 percent in 
1943, particularly in view of the large 
area of sugar beets under cultivation. 


IRELAND DEVELOPS NEW PRODUCT 


Experiments made in Eire in an effort 
to overcome the shortage of wool oil have 
evolved an emulsion using carrageen 
moss as a base, say trade reports. This 
new product is being used successfully 
by the textile industry, it is stated. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN ITALY’s CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRY 


The Italian chemical industry, which 
has received considerable assistance from 
the Government, has been intensifying 
its efforts to attain self-sufficiency. The 
production of soda and synthetic nitro- 
gen has reached a substantial level, ac- 
cording to a report of the Ministry of 
Corporations. Even greater success has 
been achieved in the production of plas- 
tic materials, the report states. 


PHOSPHATE DEPOSITS IN NEW ZEALAND 


Discovery of a 100,000,000-ton phos- 
phate deposit at Clarendon, New Zealand, 
30 miles south of Dunedin, has been re- 
ported in the British press. The grade 
is regarded as low, but experts believe 
that the phosphate can be brought up to 
commercial standards. 

New Zealand’s present consumption of 
phosphate is 350,000 tons a year. 


NEw PLANT Now OPERATING IN NORWAY 


A new sulfite alcohol distillery has 
begun operations in Norway. The plant, 
which is located at Hurum, is operated 
by A/S Tofte Cellulose Fabrikker. 


LACQUER AND DYE INDUSTRY OF POLAND 


The Polish lacquer and dye industry 
has a total capacity of 4,000 to 5,000 tons 
monthly, according to Axis sources. 
Firms engaged in this production are 
said to be well equipped. 

About 80 percent of the industry is at 
present under German management. 


SERIOUS SHORTAGE OF FERTILIZERS IN 
PORTUGAL 


The shortage of fertilizers in Portugal, 
caused by war conditions, is becoming 
increasingly serious. In 1941 imports 
dropped 58 percent below the 1940 level, 
decreasing from 2,830,475 to 1,175,111 
kilograms. 
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SWEDEN TO MANUFACTURE CALCIUM 
CYANAMIDE 


A new plant for the manufacture of 
calcium cyanamide will be erected in 
Sweden at Kinne-Kleva, Vastergotland, 
by the Kooperativa Forbundet (Coopera- 
tive Union), at a cost of 15,000,000 
crowns, according to trade reports. 

It is estimated that 2 to 3 years will 
be necessary for the completion of the 
plant. Waste gas from the shale-oil 
works at Kinne-Kleva, which are owned 
by the Swedish Navy, will be used as fuel 
for the new factory. The method of 
production will resemble the process used 
in the United Kingdom and Germany, 
based on the use of coal and coke, rather 
than the electrical fixation procedure 
employed in Norway. 

The annual output will be about 40,000 
metric tons, and will cover a considerable 
part of Sweden’s needs of calcium cyan- 
amide, previously met by imports, mostly 
from Norway. The normal Swedish 
consumption of fertilizers—Chilean ni- 
trate, calcium nitrate, and calcium cyan- 
amide—is about 200,000 metric tons 
annually. A considerable increase, how- 
ever, is expected in the use of these 
fertilizers after the war, it is stated. 


New CHEMICAL FIRM IN YUGOSLAVIA 


I. G. Farbenindustrie has recently ac- 
quired an interest in the Juganil Co., a 
new Yugoslav firm, according to press 
reports. The company produces chemi- 
cal products, including aniline dyestuffs. 
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Coal, Coke, Liguid 
Fuel and Briquets 


CANADIAN PRODUCTION OF COAL AND COKE 


Canadian coal and coke production fig- 
ures for August 1942, released by the 
Department of Trade and Commerce, 
show a slight decline from July, but a 
gain over August 1941. Coal production 
in August 1942 amounted to 1,458,000 
tons, compared with 1,474,000 tons in 
July 1942 and 1,357,000 tons in August 
1941. Coke output totaled 274,000 tons 
in August 1942, compared with 275,- 
000 tons for July 1942 and 266,000 tons 
for August 1941. 


FRENCH Factory To PRoDUCcE LIQUID FUEL 


A factory for the production of liquid 
fuel from lignite is to be erected by the 
Société de la Grande Paroisse, a Paris 
chemical combine, which has obtained a 
concession for lignite mining near St. 
Hilaire, according to European press re- 
ports. 


GERMANY Now PrRopUcING A NEW FUEL 


German factories are now producing 
a new fuel, generator-briquets, from lig- 
nite. British trade reports say this 
marks an important step in the conver- 
sion of German motor transport to the 
generator-gas vehicle. About 600 dis- 
tributing agencies are available, but the 


Canada 
Sends us 
Her Christmas Trees 


Christmas trees may be 
shipped to the United States 
without an export permit by an 
order in council effective 

November 9, 1942. 


The exportation of Christmas trees 

to any destination except the United 
States and the British Empire must be 
accompanied by an export permit. 





we 
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number is to be increased to 2,000 by 
the addition of suitable coal merchants, 
mineral-oil dealers, and other outlets. 
For the time being, this fuel is being used 
in conjunction with wood, because of the 
small number of vehicles equipped to 
use the briquets alone. 


SWEDEN PRODUCES TAR FROM TREE 
STUMPS 


To encourage Swedish production of 
tar from tree stumps and distillation of 
byproducts, the State Fuel Commission 
has granted manufacturers of such tar 
permission to dispose of the distillates 
which can be used as motor fuel. The 
Commission reports that six companies 
have established factories for treating 
tree stumps. 

The stumps are burned in retort kilns, 
and in the _ subsequent distillation 
process approximate yields are obtained 
as follows: 

Percent 


Light fraction (fuel-oil distiliate). 20 
Heavier distillates (lubricating-oil 
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By volume, about 20 percent of the 
stumps remain in the form of charcoal, 
but this contains sand which prevents 
its use as fuel in producer-gas units for 
automobiles. It is used, however, by 
iron and steel mills in the manufacture 
of charcoal pig iron. 

Turpentine is the main constituent of 
the fuel-oil distillate to be marketed by 
the tar producers. By further refining, 
methanol, acetic acid, and formaldehyde 
are obtained, but in such small quantities 
that they can be profitably extracted 
only by larger plants. 

Packed in drums, the tar is sent, under 
Government control, to an oil refinery 
where the lubricating oil is fractioned. 
Since it thickens when heated, the lu- 
bricating oil cannot be used in internal- 
combustion engines but is used as ma- 
chine oil. 

Licenses are issued for operating mo- 
tor vehicle using the fuel-oil distillates, 
and the tar producers are permitted to 
transfer these licenses to automobile 








Sunken Nazi U-Boats 
Become Oyster Beds 


Fish and Wildlife Service biolo- 
gists who recently examined the 
wreckage of several German sub- 
marines salvaged by the United 
States Navy along our east coast 
found them covered with a fine 
crop of young oysters, scallops, 
wing shells, and other marine life. 

More than 10,000 young scallops, 
oysters, and other wing-shell bi- 
valves were found clinging to each 
wreck examined. 

Fish and Wildlife Service points 
out that many devices have been 
developed to collect the spawn of 
bivalves, and perhaps the “plant- 
ing” of Nazi submarines along the 
east coast will serve to establish 
new beds for their growth and 
propagation. 
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owners. Because of the rubber shortage, 
licenses are restricted to smaller pas- 
senger cars equipped with so-called li- 
cense-free tires (those under 6 inches), 
such as Ford Junior and Opel. Valid for 
6 months, licenses may be extended for 
another 6 months, and the license hold- 
ers are limited to a maximum of 100 liters 
per month. 

To operate a car using this new fuel, 
however, would be a financial undertak- 
ing of considerable consequence. The 
tar producer may charge a maximum 
price of 1,000 Swedish crowns ($238) 
for the transfer of license. The retail 
price of the distillate is at present 1.40 
crowns per liter ($1.26 per gallon). The 
motor must be equipped with a special 
pre-heating device on the carburetor, 
which costs about 300 crowns ($71.40). 
Besides this, the distillate, which is 
chiefly turpentine, combines with lubri- 
cating oil in the crankcase of the motor 
and produces an emulsion, which clogs 
up the oil strainer, necessitating fre- 
quent cleaning. 


Construction 


RAILWAY EXTENSION IN BULGARIA 


The Bulgarian State Railways are con- 
structing a narrow-gage railway line 50 
kilometers (approximately 31 miles) long 
from the Stribze chromium mines to 
Kacanik, which is on the main line from 
Skoplje northward to Kraljevo, accord- 
ing to the European press. 


BuILpING INDUSTRY ACTIVE IN COLOMBIA 


Construction of new buildings is con- 
tinuing in Medellin, Colombia, despite 
shortages of materials. Two large new 
office buildings have recently been fin- 
ished, and nine buildings, ranging from 
a cost of 50,000 pesos to 250,000 pesos, 
and totaling 1,250,000 pesos, are nearly 
completed. 

The most important construction is 
that of the Hotel Nutibara, which will 
be 11 stories and valued at 800,000 pesos. 
This will be the largest hotel in Antioquia 
and is intended to draw a good tourist 
trade. The building is well under way, 
and may be finished in another year. 

Many smaller construction projects are 
being carried out, and plans are made for 
numerous others when normal times 
return. 


New PLANTS ERECTED IN HUNGARY 


Construction of the Hungarian Viscose 
factory in Nyergesujfalu on the Danube 
was to have been completed in time to 
begin operations in October, according to 
the European press. With this factory, 
it is claimed that Hungary will manu- 
facture artificial fibers in sufficient quan- 
tities to be independent of foreign sup- 
plies. 

The new power plant, being built in 
connection with an aluminum factory 
in Ajka, was also scheduled for comple- 
tion in October, and the factory itself 
is expected to go into operation by the 
beginning of next year. 

Construction has begun on a new elec- 
tric power plant in Transylvania. 


RoaD CONSTRUCTION IN IRAQ 


Soft natural bitumen from Iraq has 
been used in making the road which 
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“Where the Shoe Wrings” 


Strict control in the distribution 
of shoes to adults, in France, is 
still being observed. The manufac- 
ture of 9,000,000 pairs of leather 
Shoes per year, representing one 
pair every 4 years for each French 
adult, is a maximum that cannot be 
exceeded. Pig and rabbit skins are 
| being tanned for use in the manu- 
| facture of shoes and leather arti- 
| cles, and the use of wooden soles 
| will be obligatory in resoling shoes, 

says a Marseille journal. Twenty 
| million shoes of the flexible- 
wooden-sole type, some of which 
} 
| 





will be sold without restriction, are 
being manufactured. In the coun- 
try, production of wooden shoes 
(“sabots”) is said to equal pre-war 
output. 

Children are faring somewhat 
better than their elders, being first 
on the priority list for new shoes. 

In addition, as a result of the ap- 

| plication of the standard exchange 

| system, 18,000 pairs of children’s 

| shoes are being repaired in Paris 
for resale. 














traverses the region between the Per- 
sian Gulf and the Caspian Sea. Unex- 
ploited deposits of this bitumen, in seams 
from 1 to 3 feet deep, have been found 
in dried-up lake beds, according to trade 
reports. 

Mechanical shovels dig up the bitumen 
with comparative ease. It is then trans- 
ported to heating kilns, which are con- 
structed entirely of local materials at 
little cost and spaced along the road- 
way, 16 toa mile. There the blocks are 
heated until they are sufficiently liquid, 
and 25 percent of petroleum is added. 
An excellent road-surfacing material is 
said to result. As the work progresses, 
the kilns are abandoned. 


BUILDING ACTIVITY IN IRELAND 


During the 2 years ended September 
30, 1942, 8,676 new houses, built under 
the Housing Acts, were completed in 
Eire, and 3,301 were remodeled. 

About 80 tanks, designed to supple- 
ment the city’s water supply in case of 
damage to the water mains, are being 
constructed in Dublin. Fourteen of the 
tanks, each having a capacity of 9,000 
gallons, have been completed thus far. 


BUILDING PROJECTS IN PROVINCE OF 
VALENCIA, SPAIN 


Work on a new dam on the River Jucar 
in the Province of Valencia, Spain, is 
under way, states the European press. 
The reservoir capacity is to be 20,200,- 
000 cubic meters, and the estimated cost 
is 20,000,000 pesetas. 

The Compafia de Tranvias y Ferrocar- 
riles of Valencia, Spain, is planning an 
underground railway to cross the city 
from north to south, the European press 
reports. The line will be approximately 
2 miles long and will connect with the 
two railways already serving the city. 
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IRRIGATION PROJECTS IN SYRIA-LEBANON 


The sum of 800,000 Lebanese pounds 
(approximately $365,000) will be spent 
on irrigation projects by the Government 
of Lebanon from a grant made by the 
Free French Delegate General. 


Electrical 
Machinery and 
Equipment 


NEW ZEALAND’S IMPORTS 


Electrical machinery and equipment 
imported by New Zealand between Jan- 
uary 1 and July 1, 1942, decreased in 
value compared with similar imports 
for the first half of 1941, according 
to trade reports. Electrical equipment 
imported during the first 6 months of 
1942 was valued at £836,406 (approxi- 
mately $2,693,227), and during the cor- 
responding months of 1941, at £1,007,423 
(approximately $3,243,902). 

The value of imports of radio appa- 
ratus also declined, dropping from £101,- 
523 (approximately $326,904) for the 
first 6 months of 1941 to £95,107 (ap- 
proximately $306,245) for the corre- 
sponding period of 1942. 


WorK SUSPENDED ON NEW ZEALAND’S 
HYDROELECTRIC PROJECT 


Work on the Lake Tekapo, New Zea- 
land, hydroelectric project, which was 
started in 1940, has been suspended, ac- 
cording to press reports. This action 
was taken to release all possible man- 
power and materials for work more di- 
rectly connected with the war effort. 


HYDROELECTRIC STATIONS IN SWEDEN 


The Kattstrupeforsen hydroelectric 
station, located on the Indalsalven River 
in North Sweden, has been completed 
and put into operation, according to 
press reports. This station, one of the 
largest in Sweden, is equipped with two 
sets of turbines and generators and has 








Tire Census in Great Britain 


A census of tires on all laid-up 
vehicles in the United Kingdom is 
to be taken immediately, so as to 
ascertain what tires are available, 
with a view to requisitioning them. 

These tires represent a readily 
available rubber reserve, and can 
| be put to use in essential war serv- 
| ice rather than be allowed to de- 
teriorate. 





| Some will have to be 
| retreaded, while those beyond re- 
| pair can be used in the production 
| of reclaimed rubber. 
Owners of the vehicles—which 
| do not include freight vehicles of 
| over 2 tons, motorcycles, or bicy- 
| cles—will be notified in advance 
when tires are required, and will 
| be compensated for them. 

















TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


a total capacity of 40,000 kilowatts. 
Construction was started in February 
1940 and the total cost of the project was 
about 15,500,000 crowns (approximately 
$3,690,475). 

Voxnans Kraftaktiebolag, a private 
power company, is reported to have ap- 
plied for a license to build a hydroelectric 
station on the Ljushnan River, also in 
North Sweden, to utilize the Malvik and 
Alfta rapids. The plans call for the con- 
struction of a station of 16,500 kilowatt 
capacity at an estimated cost of 6,000,000 
crowns (approximately $1,428,570). 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee and Cocoa 


BrRAZIL’s COFFEE STOCKS 


Stocks of coffee at the principal Bra- 
zilian ports on October 31, 1942, 
amounted to 1,752,154 sacks of 60 kilo- 
grams each, compared with 1,272,596 
sacks on the corresponding date in 1941 
and 1,778,001 sacks on September 30, 
1942. 

The Departamento Nacional do Café 
reported that since 1931 to September 15, 
1942, 76,235,865 sacks of coffee had been 
destroyed. Between September 1 and 15, 
1942, 150,728 sacks were destroyed. 

Toward the end of October the De- 
partamento Nacional do Café announced 
the amount of the sacrifice quota to be 
35 percent. Special concessions were 
made for the States of Sao Paulo and 
Parana to compensate for the damage 
done by the freezes. Five percent of this 
quota stock will be purchased by the 
D. N. C. from the shipper for 2 milreis 
(16.500 milreis equal $1 United States 
currency) per sack, and the money re- 
ceived for it will be used to buy low- 
quality coffee in the States of Minas 
Gerais, Espirito Santo, and Rio de Ja- 
neiro. After the terms of the sacrifice 
quota became known, growers raised 
their asking price to 180 milreis for me- 
dium coffees and 200 milreis for fine 
coffees. Buyers consider these prices 
high. 


Costa RIcAN Exports 


Exports of clean coffee from Costa 
Rica amounted to 15,981 bags of 60 kilo- 
grams each in October 1942, compared 
with 18,298 bags in October 1941. 

The preliminary estimate of 555,000 
to 600,000 quintals (1 quintal=—101.43 
pounds) remains the same for the 
1942-43 crop which began officially on 
October 1. 

Green-coffee stocks on hand as of No- 
vember 19, 1942, were estimated at ap- 
proximately 126,605 bushels, according 
to the Coffee Exchange Office. 

Cocoa exports from Costa Rica in 
September 1942, amounted to 49,444 
kilograms, valued at $9,888. This repre- 
sents a decrease in weight of 74,989 kilo- 
grams and in value of $5,044, compared 
with cocoa exports in September 1941, 
and a decrease of 1,367,876 kilograms 
and $273,576, compared with August 1942. 
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Horrible Fate Averted 


What had all the earmarks of 
being a national calamity for Mus- 
solini’s realm was narrowly averted 
when the shortage of wine, pre- 
valent in Italy at the beginning of 
the summer, was overcome. Ital- 
ians now can have plenty of wine 
with meals or for pleasure—but, 
during the shortage, newspaper 
criticism was bitter, and one edi- 
torial went to the extreme of pre- 
dicting that people would soon 
acquire the habit of drinking water 
unless something were done about 
the wine situation. 




















ECUADOR’S COFFEE INDUSTRY 


Coffee deliveries to Guayaquil, Ecua- 
dor, in September 1942, amounted to 
26,514 bags of 60 kilograms each, com- 
pared with 17,554 bags during August. 

Exports of coffee from Ecuador during 
September 1942, according to unofficial 
figures, amounted to 17,933 bags, com- 
pared with 33,293 bags in the same 
month a year earlier. 

On October 30, 1942, at the end of the 
second Inter-American coffee quota 
year, prospects for the current Ecua- 
doran coffee crop were not promising, 
as the harvest had not developed as well 
as growers had anticipated at the end 
of August. 


Cocoa INDUSTRY IN ECUADOR 


Deliveries of cocoa in Guayaquil, Ecua- 
dor, in the first 10 months of 1942 
amounted to 251,870 quintals, compared 
with 251,096 quintals in the correspond- 
ing period of 1941. 

The following table shows the types of 
cocoa delivered at Guayaquil during Oc- 
tober 1941 and 1942 and cumulative 
figures for the period January 1—October 
31, 1941 and 1942: 


[In quintals of 101.4 pounds) 


























10-months, 
October Jan. 1-Oct. 31 

Grade 
1941 | 1942 | 1941 | 1942 
ee a 2,476 | 3,085 |180, 220 | 139, 020 
Machala........_.-.- 878 | 8,183 | 26,196 | 51, 100 
agate 1,556 | 5,406 | 44,671 | 61,741 
Totals.......-. 4,910 | 16, 674 (251, 096 251, 870 





Cocoa exports from the port of Guaya- 
quil in October 1942 amounted to 373,- 
483 kilograms, according to an unofficial 
source, compared with 269,158 kilograms 
exported in October 1941. 

The average price during October 1942 
was $8.08 per quintal, compared with 
$7.33 in October 1941 and $8.15 in Sep- 
tember 1942. 


Fruits and Vegetables 


CANADA RESTRICTS SALES OF CANNED GOODS 


Fruit and vegetable canners and dis- 
tributors in Canada have been ordered 
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by the Wartime Prices and Trade Board 
to set aside and hold for the Food Admin- 
istrator 25 percent of the quantity of 
canned fruits and vegetables which they 
had on hand November 1, 1942. The 
same applies to quantities canned subse- 
quent to November 1. 

The 25-percent. restriction placed on 
sales applies generally to any fruit or 
vegetable product packed and preserved 
in containers of 16 ounces or more; to 
jam, jelly, or marmalade in containers 
of 2 pounds or more; and to fruit for 
remanufacture in quantities of 30 pounds 
or more. 

If a canner has sold or contracted to 
the Department of Munitions and Sup- 
ply 15 percent of his 1942 pack of canned 
tomatoes, as provided in order No. 148 
of June 24, 1942, he is required to retain 
for the Food Administrator only 10 per- 
cent of this product. 

All canners, processors, and distribu- 
tors of canned fruits and vegetables are 
required to report to the Food Admin- 
istrator in detail, within 15 days, their 
stocks of the items which are being held 
to the order of the Food Administrator. 
The term “distributor” includes import- 
ers, brokers, wholesalers, jobbers, com- 
mission merchants, dealers, or any per- 
son who maintains a central warehouse 
to service his own or other retail stores 
and who regularly sells or distributes 
commercially the products mentioned. 


Low-TEMPERATURE STORAGE OF VEGETABLES 
IN FRANCE 


Refrigerating concerns in France have 
within recent months undertaken low- 
temperature storage of fresh vegetables 
on a large scale, states the Axis press. 
There is not enough drying and preserv- 
ing capacity for handling vegetable 
stocks, and the necessary equipment and 
materials are not available to increase it. 


CANNING FACTORIES IN GERMANY 


The largest canning factory in Berlin 
produces 30,000 kilograms of preserves 
daily, states the Axis press. Thousands 
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of trained workers are employed in the 
large preserving factories in Germany, 
in an effort to meet the enormous de- 
mand of the Army for preserves. The 
shortage in airtight receptacles is said 
to be slight and of no serious conse- 
quence. In all cases, food is filled in a 
raw condition into the receptacle and is 
sterilized by boiling in enormous auto- 
claves at a temperature of 191 degrees 
(Celsius) , after the receptacles have been 
closed by means of a special machine. 


VEGETABLE PRODUCTION IN MEXICO 


Prospects are said to be bright for the 
production of a record 1942—43 vegetable 
crop in Mexico. The main winter vege- 
table areas are in the States of Sonora 
and Sinaloa, and about 50,000 acres were 
planted this season, compared with 35,- 
000 acres last year. Prices are expected 
to be as high or higher than last year. 

The following table shows exports of 
winter vegetables to the United States 
from the west coast of Mexico in the 
years 1938-39 to 1941-42: 


[In carloads] 





Crop 1938-39 | 1939-40 | 1940-41 | 1941-42 


Tomatoes 1,313 1,419 4, 568 5, 879 
Green peas 179 130 162 91 
Green peppers 51 188 325 5s4 
Green beans 1 
Eggplants | 2 l 
Mixed lily 70 70 Ry 16 


Total 1,613 1, 808 5, 161 6, 602 





DEHYDRATION PLANTS IN UNION OF SOUTH 
AFRICA 


Fruit and vegetable dehydration will 
be conducted on a large scale in South 
Africa during 1943, according to trade 
reports. Many tons of vegetables will 
be dehydrated in the next few months 
for the use of the armed forces. The 
dehydration plants will operate through- 
out the entire year. Last season 12,000 
tons of pears were dehydrated in 5 
months, and more perishable fruit is 
expected to be preserved in this way in 
the first 3 months of next season. 


Grain and Products 


Ecypt’s 1942 Rice Crop PARTIALLY 
REQUISITIONED 


The large 1942 rice crop estimated at 
900,000 daribas (of 945 kilograms each) 
began to appear on the Egyptian market 
at the beginning of November. In an 
effort to have the rice distributed equally 
throughout the year the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment has decided to buy, by requi- 
sition, 150,000 daribas or about one-sixth 
of the total crop. 

The Egyptian Ministry of Agriculture 
by decree regulates the proportion of 
the rice crop that will be requisitioned 
by the Government. Rice grown on 
acreages of less than 5 feddans is ex- 
empted from requisitioning. 


TURKEY’S INCREASED PRODUCTION OF RICE 


Rice production in Turkey, according 
to press reports, will reach 33,000 tons 
of cleaned rice, a considerable increase 
over 1941. Despite good crop prospects, 
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Paper for Planes 


Waste paper—once downtrodden 
and unappreciated—is “flying 
high” these days in Australia, be- 
ing used to a considerable extent 
in the structure of airplanes and 
even aero engines. Among newest 
developments in this direction are 
electrical fittings, millions of which 
are required by the aircraft indus- 
try. 

In addition, tail fairings, wing 
fillets, cowlings, and other un- 
stressed or lightly stressed parts 
are now being made from a form 
of papier-maché. This material is 
also being used in construction of 
engine parts such as supercharged 
air intakes and other items that 
lend themselves to molding. 

The paper, in a form of lami- 
nated plastics, is built up in layers 
and bonded with adhesives of a spe- 
cial type. This building-up process 
done in duralumin is neverthe- | 
less enormously strong. It is 
claimed that this laminated paper | 
possesses high “damping” qualities, | 
and that fairings made from it are | 
less likely to flutter than metal | 
ones. 





| 











the retail price of rice remains high at 
around 200 to 215 piasters (132.20 pias- 
ters equal $1 United States currency) 
per kilogram, with insignificant stocks 
to meet the retail demand. These high 
prices and the apparent shortage are 
attributed to speculation, as the total 
Turkish rice consumption is estimated 
at only 25,000 tons and there have been 
some imports of rice within recent 
months. 


Meat and Products 


CANADIAN PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION 


Hog production in Canada has in- 
creased steadily during the last 4 years, 
and the wartime shifting of production 
from Ontario to western Canada is shown 
in the following table: 

Hogs on Canadian Farms, June 1, 1942 


[In thousands] 





Eastern | Western | 


Canada | Canada Total 


2, 470 1, 824 4, 204 
1940 5, 138 744 5, 882 
1941 2 Hn) , 233 6, 133 
1942 2, 924 1, 209 7, 133 


1939 





Since June 1941, packers have been 
prohibited from selling for domestic con- 
sumption more than 75 percent of their 
1940 weekly average of such sales of 
pork. This limit is now temporarily 
reduced to 50 percent. Until recently, 
however, domestic consumption has in- 
creased, partly from slaughterings by 
farmers and local butchers and partly 
from the unrestricted sale of those por- 
tions of the carcass which are trimmed 
away in the preparation of Wiltshire 
sides. 
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Canadian Meat Consumption 














IN MILLIONS OF POUNDS 
ite toe Bod. as & | a. $4 A ate 
year |Mutton 
Pork Lard Beef | Veal | and 
} | lamb 
1938 536 49 | 578 | 133 65 
1939 588 | 66 554 136 65 
1940 645 | 83 57! 124 58 
1941 : 692 90 | 614 123 63 
IN POUNDS PER CAPITA 
1938 47.8 4.4 51.6] 11.8 | 5.8 
1989 52.0 5.8 49.0 | 12.1 5.8 
1940 56. 6 ie 50.5 | 10.9 } 5.1 
1941 60.2 7.8 5.5 





53.5} 10.7 | 











SITUATION IN SWEDEN 


Pork production in Sweden declined 
60 percent in the first 9 months of 1942, 
compared with the corresponding pe- 
riod in 1941. There were 448,888 hogs 
slaughtered in the period January 1- 
September 30, 1942, against 1,111,163 in 
the corresponding period of 1941. 

No pork was imported into Sweden 
during the first quarter of 1942. During 
the second quarter, about 2,000 metric 
tons of salt pork were shipped to Sweden 
from the United States and South 
America. About 500 tons of pork were 
imported during the third quarter. Ac- 
cording to a reliable source, nearly 500 
tons of salt pork were received in Octo- 
ber and there were prospects of further 
pork shipments from Argentina during 
the last quarter of the year. 


Owing to the decline in slaughterings 
of livestock, the combined pork and meat 
rations have been maintained at a com- 
paratively low level during the summer 
and fall of 1942, the present weekly ra- 
tion per person being 200 grams, of 
which only 40 grams may be taken out 





Cuba May Use 25 Percent 
y 5 
Alcohol in “Gas” 


Jose M. Vizcaino, engineer, Di- 
rector of Public Works and mem- 
ber of a special commission of the 
House of Representatives of Cuba, 
appointed to study the question of 
the use of domestic alcohol in Cuba 
as a substitute for gasoline, points 
out in a report described as “bril- 
liant and constructive” that Cuba 
can save $4,000,000 a year by mix- 
ing 25 percent domestic alcohol 
with the gasoline which it now im- 
ports. He avers that statistics 
show that gasoline will become 
| scarce in a few years in any Case, 
and he maintains that this is the 
| time for Cuba to secure itself 
| against this eventuality. 
| Cuba has as its main crop sugar, 
| which as a byproduct produces mil- 
| lions of gallons of molasses a year. 
| Molasses is, of course, a first-class 
| and cheap material from which to 
| make alcohol. 
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in the form of pork or meat and the re- 
mainder in meat exclusively. During the 
middle of the summer, the weekly com- 
bined pork and meat ration per person 
was as low as 157 grams, of which 50 
grams were valid for the purchase of 
pork. 

Although the Government has not al- 
lowed any general rise in prices, certain 
measures have been taken to stimulate 
pork production in Sweden, such as ad- 
vanced prices of sucklings during certain 
periods, slightly raised prices of slaugh- 
tered hogs weighing more than 80 kilo- 
grams, and increased allocations of 
wheat bran to sows, as well as allot- 
ments of feed grain to certain hogs. It 
is noted, however, that owing to the re- 
duced crop of potatoes this year, their 
use for animal feed has been prohibited. 


Sugars and Products 


OUTLOOK IN TRINIDAD, BRITISH WEST 
INDIES 


The outlook for the 1943 sugarcane 
crop in Trinidad is not favorable, owing 
to the shortage of labor. Replanting for 
the coming season has been only slightly 
more than half the normal acreage and, 
accordingly, the 1942 production of 115,- 
055 short tons of sugar may be reduced 
to 107,000 tons in 1943 and may fall as 
low as 66,000 tons in 1944. It is reliably 
stated that normal capacity for sugar 
production in Trinidad is between 187,- 
000 and 198,000 short tons annually. 


CHILE’s SUGAR PRODUCTION 


A new program to promote the pro- 
duction of sugar beets and sugarcane 
in Chile during the present spring and 
summer, has been announced by the 
Ministry of Agriculture. 


The only agricultural products im- 
ported into Chile in considerable quan- 
tities are sugar and oilseeds. Chile is 
dependent, principally upon Peru, for 
sugar supplies. Local economists and 
planners would like it to be self-suffi- 
cient in all food, and other agricultural 
raw materials. 

In 1939 Chile imported 153,932 short 
tons of granulated sugar; in 1940 im- 
ports of sugar were 153,732 tons, and 
in 1941 sugar imports amounted to 151,- 
982 tons. 


The Department of Genetics of the 
Ministry of Agriculture has been ex- 
perimenting with the production of cane 
sugar in the hot, dry nothern Provinces 
of Coquimbo, Atacama, Antofagasta, and 
Tarapaca, with considerable success. 


Furs 


CANADA’Ss RAW-FuR PRODUCTION 


A recently published report indicates 
that raw-fur production in Canada to- 
taled 7,254,787 pelts for the year ended 
June 30, 1941. This is a reduction of 
2,365,908 from the preceding year’s to- 
tal of 9,620,695 furs, although, because 
of price advances, the 1941 total value is 
given as $21,123,161, compared with 
$16,668,348 in 1940. 
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The values and quantities of the more 
important furs produced in the last 2 
years are shown in the following table: 

















| 1939-40 1940-41 
Kind of fur prea 2 ere pat surg 
umber r umber 
| of pelts Value of pelts Value 
Muskrat-.----. 3, 241, 089 |$3,829,318 |2, 795, 218 |$4, 990, 762 
eee 384, 844 [3,100,502 | 424,825 | 4,705, 605 
Silver fox..._| 248,229 |4,385,997 | 202,916 | 4,379, 271 
White fox.__..| 32,535 | 281,694 48, 411 889, 870 
Red fox. _--- 53,153 | 306, 981 62, 744 423, 384 
Beaver. - --- 78, 659 |1, 429, 647 , 123 | 2,075, 610 
Marten_----- 22,023 | 663, 22, 453 849, 802 
Ermine_--_-- 977,413 | 553,424 | 648,020 604, 990 
Squirrel. _ _--|4, 076,463 | 778,909 /|1, 935, 837 519, 889 











Iron and Steel 


AUSTRALIA’S NEW STEEL-ROLLING MILL 


A sheet mill was built recently in New 
South Wales, Australia, primarily for 
the rolling of stainless and heat-resist- 
ing steel, but, to meet present demand, 
it is also rolling steels for saws, files, 
surgical instruments, and hig-speed tools. 

The mill can produce sheets in a wide 
range of gages and in sizes ranging from 
2 feet square to 4 feet by 10 feet. 


GERMAN CONCERN ESTABLISHES BRANCH 
OFFICES 


Establishment of branch offices of the 
Thyssen Iron and Steel A. G. (Berlin). 
in German-occupied Riga (Latvia) and 
Revel (Estonia) is reported in the Ger- 
man press. The company, capitalized 
at 100,000 marks, trades in iron,.steel, 
pipes, wire, and other products. 


PURCHASES BY SOUTH AFRICAN MINES 


The South African Mines Stores pur- 
chased most of its iron and steel in 
South Africa (and Rhodesia) in 1941, 
according to press reports. The follow- 
ing table shows the value of purchases 
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of these metals and products thereof, 
both South African and imported: 








South Im- 
Product African | ported Total 
B $415, 252 | $123,434 | $538, 685 
ESE it Oe 1 
Galvanized________- 209, 010 30, 210 239, 220 
a, pigandhoop.| 27,709 11, 496 39, 105 
Grizzlies and fire 
eA 41, 831 41, 929 
Pipe Httings............ 669 | 989,221 | 1,607, 891 
ping: 
Galvanized iron, 
ventilation __-____. 421, 544 1, 355 422, 879 
Iron and steel - _____/2, 991,663 | 273,710 | 3, 267,373 
——, metal 
sleepers, and fittings. ./1, 999,324 |1, 532,790 | 3, 532,114 
Wire ropes_-___._- iene 2, 765, 679 49,012 | 2,814, 691 
Steel: 
, bar, cast. 
ting, tool, etc 569, 431, 064 | 1,000, 160 
iii rinoccse 865, 611 703, 566 | 1, 569,177 
TSE 295, 13, 276 309, 
Rook drill. ........... 1,713, 892 | 769,@58 | 2, 473, 549 
Ss oenenwis 594,368 | 113, 606 707, 974 
ee 44,007 | 396,217} 440, 
Castings, iron........_. 592, 848 581 593, 437 














Leather and Re- 


lated Commodities 
Leather and Products 


SHOE LEATHER SCARCE IN ITALY 


Only small quantities of leather are 
available for shoe production in Italy, 
and both men and women are wearing 
shoes of artificial leather, cloth, fiber, 
straw or wood. Women’s shoes, however, 
are quite elaborate, being made in a 
variety of new colors and styles. 


Hides and Skins 


ARGENTINA’S EXPORTS INCREASED 


Exports of hides from Argentina dur- 
ing 1941 rose 13.5 percent—total volume 
reaching 196,754, compared with 149,497 
in 1940. Sheepskin exports also in- 
creased during 1941 to 12,878 tons; ship- 
ments were 11,840 in 1940. 


Tanning Materials 


ARGENTINA’S EXPORTS AND DOMESTIC 
CONSUMPTION 


Quebracho and urunday exports from 
Argentina (including exports from Para- 
guay which clear through Buenos Aires) 
showed an increase of almost 20,000 tons 
during 1941 over 1940 shipments—178,845 
tons being exported in 1941, compared 
with 160,883 in 1940. Increased exports 
to the United States were largely respon- 
sible for this gain, although Canada, 
Mexico, and Cuba also imported larger 
amounts of the tanning materials. 

Exports to Great Britain dropped from 
30,669 tons in 1940 to 19,503 in 1941. 
Those to Japan likewise declined, to 15,- 
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Want Some Paper-Wrapped Fodder? 


Another once prosperous industry of the Netherlands, that of the manu- 
facture of cigars, is doomed by the Nazi despotism. Effective December 21, 
Holland, one of the greatest cigar-smoking nations in the world, will have 
In addition to the ban on the manufacture of cigars, the 
German “authorities” have ordered cigarette production cut two-thirds. 
action is attributed to “transport difficulties” and the loss of tobacco sources 


As early as last January the Dutch press had predicted that “it is doubtful 
whether we will be smoking by the end of the year.” 
paper Telegraaf said that transport and supply difficulties are almost insur- 
mountable, owing to the impossibility of obtaining raw materials from the 


But the solicitious German authorities readily offered the Dutch paper- 

| wrapped beet leaves as a substitute for cigars. 
however, against deflecting too great quantities of “this valuable fodder” 
And the Algemeen Handelsblad of Amster- 
dam carried the statement that the new beet cigars, because of their sugar 
content, “will have the same sweet taste as the Brazilian products, which 


A report in the Dutch press notes that a certain J. W. Roeloffs of The 
Hague was fined 2,500 guilders ($1,350) for trading in a new tobacco substi- 
It consisted of dried beech and oak leaves, well cleaned and cut to 

The substitute was sold at retail for about a dollara pound. Roeloffs 
was ordered to abstain from trading in substitutes for 3 years. 


———— 


The 


The Amsterdam news- 


They warned the trade, 











627 tons in 1941 from 26,189 tons in 1940. 
Exports to continental Europe during the 
same period were about one-fith of nor- 
mal, reaching only 5,244 tons during 1941, 
compared with 26,313 in 1940. 

Argentina’s domestic consumption of 
these tanning extracts increased during 
1941 by about 20 percent—amounting to 
14,899 tons, compared with 12,436 dur- 
ing 1940. 


Machinery Other 
Than Electrical 


CANADIAN IMPORTS 


Canada imported farm machinery and 
implements valued at $2,592,415 in July 
1942, according to trade reports. This is 
an increase as compared with the pre- 
ceding month’s imports, valued at $2,- 
121,435, but a sharp decrease from July 
1941 imports amounting to $3,918,260. 


The following list shows the value of 
various items imported in July 1942. 


Item Price 
FTE EE eee . $17, 482 
sich ininimanen aon ’ 1, 964 
EE 
CE EE = 1, 678 
Disk plows and parts___........-~-- 24, 227 
Moldboard plows_-__..-.------- . 63, 863 
Grain cleaners-_--.- .---~-.-- iodine 7, 822 
ee 3, 813 
Spraying and dusting machinery_... 25, 601 
i sntn sores ope\argh onatetiningvananinwancimiver 5, 632 


Tractors received in July 1942 num- 
bered 1,242—the highest monthly total 
so far this year. Tractor repair parts 
imported during the month were valued 
at $592,686. 

Other items imported in July 1942, 
reported by number instead of by value, 
are listed as follows: 


Item Number 
fe eee ee 
Hay loaders__- ae ee ee 
I Ey 
tects orienia derek oh ere mninoneinmcveraianiemin. 
St ee ee 70 
no EE OER —— 
NE HU oc cnincniccwniinmabinee 26 
a SO ee 122 
I Sede craps acdeasexandnes comhsaracin 56 
Manure spreaders_ ---- ii eicentiihes ipighateesal 


FARM TRACTORS IN SWEDEN CONVERTED TO 
USE OF PRODUCER-GAS 


The Swedish Government is advocat- 
ing the conversion of farm tractors to 
the use of producer-gas, according to the 
foreign press, and is granting interest- 
free loans for that purpose. A standard 
type wood-burning generator plant has 
been developed and is being used exten- 
sively. Wood is preferred to charcoal as 
a fuel, because larger supplies are avail- 
able. 

Producer-gas plants have been found 
impracticable for small tractors and a 
special substitute fuel, known as “xotyl” 
and composed of 85 percent sulfite al- 
cohol and 15 percent ordinary gasoline, 
is being provided for engines of this 
type. It is reported, however, that 
“xotyl” does not compare favorably with 
imported fuel in either price or quality. 


MACHINERY FOR SWEDEN’sS CALCIUM CYAN- 
AMIDE PLANT 


Most of the machinery for the calcium 
cyanamide plant to be erected at Kinne- 
Kleva in the Province of Vastergotland, 
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Sweden, will be made at the Skoda Works 
in Czechoslovakia (now Nazi-occupied). 
The remainder of the machinery will be 
furnished by Swedish manufacturers. 

The plant is being built by the Kooper- 
ativa Forbundet (Cooperative Union) 
of Stockholm at an estimated cost of 
15,000,000 crowns (approximately 
$3,571,425). 


Motion Pictures 
and Equipment 


MOTION PICTURES POPULAR IN JAMAICA 


All motion-picture films shown in Ja- 
maica are imported—about 95 percent 
are from the United States and the re- 
mainder are from Great Britain. No 
Axis films are shown. 

Theaters are a favorite form of enter- 
tainment in Jamaica, and from 375 to 
400 feature films are required annually 
to meet the demands of the market. 
Censorship rules are comparatively len- 
ient. Gangster movies are seldom ap- 
proved, however, and scenes depicting 
drunkenness or unconventional behavoir 
are ordinarily rejected. 


Nonferrous Metals 


GOLD PRODUCTION IN EGYPT 


Gold production in Egypt in 1941 is 
officially reported at 2,868 ounces, a con- 
siderable drop from the 17,344 ounces 
produced in 1940. 


INCREASED ACTIVITY IN ITALIAN MINES 


Intensification of activity in the min- 
ing industry of Italy is reported by the 
Nazi press to have made it possible to 
abandon the importation of lead and 
magnesium ore and to restrict imports 
of antimony, tin, and manganese ore. 


DEPosITs OF MOLYBDENUM ORE FOUND IN 
Uv. 8. 8. R. 


The discovery of deposits of molyb- 
denum ore in the region east of Lake 
Baikal, U. S. S. R., has been reported in 
the British press. These deposits, as 
well as newly discovered mercury de- 
posits, are already being worked. 


Paints and 
Pigments 


DENMARK’sS USE OF HERRING OIL IN PAINT 


Herring oil, if properly purified, is re- 
ported to have proved satisfactory for 
paint manufacture in Denmark, accord- 
ing to a recent trade publication. The 
entire production will be given special 
treatment; the oil from small herrings is 
to be used in tanning factories. 


PURCHASES BY SOUTH AFRICAN MINING 
COMPANIES 


South African mining companies pur- 
chase considerable stores of paints and 
driers: the total in 1941 amounted to 
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£131,547. Approximately 50 percent of 
the requirements were supplied by the 
domestic paint industry, according to 
figures published by the Mines Depart- 
ment. Imports of paints and driers for 
mine stores in 1941 were valued at 
£66,304; supplies bought in South Africa 
amounted to £65,243. 


Paper and Related 
Products 


CIGARETTE PAPER PLENTIFUL IN NEW 
ZEALAND 


A good working stock of cigarette 
paper is on hand in New Zealand, and 
there has been no holding up of cigarette 
production because of shortages of paper. 
New Zealand’s requirements for cigar- 
ette paper are filled almost exclusively in 
England. 

No aluminum foil has been imported 
or used in packaging of cigarettes for 
over 18 months, a tin-coated paper im- 
ported from England being used as sub- 
stitute. An adequate supply is on hand 
and no difficulty has been experienced 
in securing it. 


Prervu’s NEWSPAPERS SMALLER 


In attempting to forestall a newsprint 
shortage, the Board of Directors of El 


Comercio of Lima have agreed to restrict . 


publication of contributions, to reduce 
news items which do not affect important 
service, and to decrease dimensions and 
length of advertisements wherever pos- 
sible. 

There has been some decrease in the 
number of pages of the larger Lima 
newspapers during the last few months. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


PETROLEUM AND GAS PRODUCTION IN 
CANADA 


Canadian production of petroleum 
amounted to 870,100 barrels in August 
1942, showing little change from the 
July total of 869,000 barrels, or the Au- 
gust 1941 figure of 870,900 barrels. 

Natural-gas production in August 
amounted to 2,295,000 Mcf (thousands 
of cubic feet), compared with 2,227,000 
Mcf in July, and 1,989,000 Mcf in August 
1941. 


UsE oF GASOLINE RESTRICTED IN MAURITIUS 


Since May 1942 the use of pure gaso- 
line in commercial vehicles has been 
banned in Mauritius, a British island 
colony located in the Indian Ocean about 
530 miles east of Madagascar. At pres- 
ent the fuel used consists of 90 percent 
locally produced alcohol and only 10 per- 
cent gasoline. The alcohol is sold by 
the distillers direct to the users who mix 
it with the gasoline themselves, it is said. 


BITUMINOUS DEPOSITS IN TURKEY 


Exploration for petroleum in Turkey 
has uncovered several large bituminous 
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deposits, according to British trade re- 
ports. Among them are deposits esti- 
mated at 7,000,000 tons in the district of 
Bolu, 15,000,000 tons at Manisa, and 
30,000,000 tons at Izmit. 

The bitumen content runs as high as 
11 percent. At Bolu, 650,000 tons of bitu- 
men could be obtained, and 1,800,000 
tons are believed to be available near 
Ankara. 

When subjected to treatment, the 
Izmit bitumen yielded 10 percent gaso- 
line, 14 percent kerosene, and 12 percent 
paraffin wax. 


TURKEY’sS IMPORTS OF LUBRICANTS 


Turkey will receive 3,000 tons of lubri- 
cants from Rumania in exchange for 
cotton, under a trade agreement recently 
signed in Ankara, say British trade re- 
ports. Compared with former Ruma- 
nian shipments, this amount is trivial, 
and will cover only a fraction of Tur- 
key’s needs, 

In 1940 Turkey imported from Ruma- 
nia about 150,000 tons of petroleum 
products, an amount approximately 
equal to Turkey’s entire annual con- 
sumption. Imports continued at the 
rate of some 10,000 tons per month dur- 
ing the early part of 1941, but deliveries, 
except for a few small lots of lubricating 
oil, halted abruptly when the Nazis in- 
vaded the U. 8. S. R. 

Compared with other countries, Tur- 
key’s dependence on gasoline and other 
petroleum products is not very heavy. 
Before the war, Turkey had only 13,000 
motor vehicles, 8,000 of which were com- 
mercial units. The lighter industries 
will be affected by the scarcity of gas and 
Diesel oils, but consumption of heavy 
fuel oils was never very large, and Tur- 
key’s substantial resources of coal and 
lignite should assure adequate power 
supplies for the expanding heavier 
industries. 


Railway 
Equipment 
Arrican RaItway Tests PEANUT Or For 
FUEL 


The first section of the African Trans- 
Sahara Railway, which was opened to 
traffic this year, has been experimenting 
with the use of peanut oil as fuel. On 
trial runs of three trains, an average 
speed of 65 miles per hour is reported to 
have been reached. 


SwEDEN CoNnstTRUCTS NEw TYPE OF TANK 
Car 


A new type of railway tank car is 
under construction in Sweden, which, by 
the use of welding in construction, will 
combine the advantages of reduced 
weight and increased capacity, states the 
British press. 

The largest tank cars now used on the 
Swedish State Railways weigh 13 tons 
and have a tank capacity of about 4,500 
gallons, whereas the new car, said to be 
approved by the State Railways, will have 
an increased capacity of 6,300 gallons, 
but will weigh only 11 tons. 
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Rubber and 
Products 


PossIBLE SUBSTITUTE FOR RUBBER IN 
IRELAND 


The manager of a glue and gelatin fac- 
tory at Dungarvan, Ireland, has been 
granted a protective patent on a sub- 
stance which, he hopes, may prove an 
effective substitute for rubber, according 
to theIrish press. The raw materials for 
the products are said to be available 
locally. 


JAPAN’S OVERSUPPLY OF RUBBER 


Since rubber production in Malaya and 
the Netherlands Indies.far exceeds the 
amount Japan can use, an additional 
market for 600,000 tons annually is 
needed, says the German press. Japan 
hopes to sell half this quantity to Axis 
partners (manner of delivery not stated) 
but must dispose of the remaining 300,000 
tons on the continent of Asia. 

Production of crude oil and gasoline 
from rubber is expected to help greatly 
in this respect. 

The German press sees significance in 
the decision of Japan to continue and 
encourage the production of synthetic 
rubber because of its special character- 
istics, despite the superabundance of 
natural rubber supplies. 


Scientific and Pro- 
fessional Equip- 


ment 


DECREASE IN NEW ZEALAND’S IMPORTS 


New Zealand’s imports of surgical and 
dental instruments and materials during 
the first 6 months of 1942 were valued 
at £113,072 (approximately $364,092) , ac- 
cording to recently issued trade figures. 
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This represents a decrease compared 
with the corresponding months of 1941 
when imports of similar items were val- 
ued at £153,780 (approximately $495,172). 


Shipbuilding 
SHIP REPAIR URGENT IN AUSTRALIA 


The Australian Minister for the Navy 
has recently announced that the Com- 
monwealth merchant shipbuilding pro- 
gram is being delayed because the need 
for ship repairs is more urgent than the 
need for new construction. The ship- 
building program is going on, however— 
11 ships have been ordered recently and 
their completion is expected within 4 
months, according to the press. The 
Government is aiding the shipbuilding 
program by diverting suitable labor from 
nonessential industry. 


ITALY ENLARGES PRODUCTION CAPACITY 


Italy now claims to have 27 shipyards 
with a total of 104 building berths, em- 
ploying 30,000 men, compared with 10 
yards, 38 berths, and 10,000 workmen 
before the war, according to European 
press reports. 

In 1940 the volume of merchant ton- 
nage completed was 90,000 tons gross, 
and an additional 280,000 tonnage was 
laid down. 


NEW SWEDISH TANKER 


A new Swedish tanker, the Divina, 
has been delivered to Aktiebolaget Diana, 
Stockholm, Sweden, by the Ekensberg 
Varf, Stockholm, according to press re- 
ports. 

The vessel, a single-screw motorship of 
900 deadweight tons, is 170 feet in length 
and has a 29'2-foot beam. The hull, 
which is completely welded, is divided 
into eight tanks and one hold for dry 
cargo. The engine is an Atlas Polar Die- 
sel of 670 indicated horsepower. The ship 
is said to be fitted with special equipment 
which enables the officer on watch to 
control the speed direct from the bridge 
without contact with the engine room. 


CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITY IN THE U.S.S. R. 


Shipbuilding in the U. S. S. R. is re- 
ported to have increased more than 20 
percent in recent months. One river 
shipyard has turned out six times as 
much shipping as during the correspond- 
ing period last year, and another has pro- 
duced three times as much. 


Special Products 


BRAZILIAN IMPORTS OF SEWING MACHINES 


More than 75 percent of the sewing 
machines purchased by Brazil last year 
were imported from Canada, according 
to figures published by the Dominion. In 
1941, Canada furnished Brazil with sew- 
ing machines weighing 2,981 tons and 
valued at approximately $2,710,890—a 
notable increase compared with ship- 
ments in 1940 which had a value of ap- 
proximately $1,155,722 and weighed 1,248 
tons. 
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FURNITURE MANUFACTURE RESTRICTED IN 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


The manufacture of furniture on g 
mass-production basis in German-occu. 
pied Bohemia and Moravia (Czechoslo- 
vakia) now requires special authorizg- 
tion, according to the Axis press. ‘Mass 
production” is defined as the simulta- 
neous manufacture of 3 or more pieces 
of furniture of the same size, or 13 or 
more chairs of the same size. 

The order does not include office, 
school, upholstered, wicker, and meta] 
furniture. Refrigerators are also specif- 
ically excluded. 


FOUNTAIN-PEN MANUFACTURE IN SWEDEN 


Sweden’s first fountain-pen factory is 
being established in Stromstad, on the 
west coast, by AB. Svenska Reservoar- 
pennfabriken. The company is reported 
to be capitalized at 20,000 crowns (ap- 
proximately $5,000), and to have ob- 
tained, in addition, a loan of 40,000 
crowns for working capital from Bohus- 
lans Foretagareforening (The Enterpris- 
ers’ Association of the Province of Bo- 
huslan) whose objects are to relieve un- 
employment and to create new industries 
in the Province. 

Production of pens is entirely depend- 
ent on delivery of “celluloid,” a ship- 
ment of which is said to be en route from 
Italy. Operations will be started at the 
factory as soon as the material is re- 
ceived. 


Stone, Clay, and 
Related Products 


CANADA’S CLAY-PRODUCTS INDUSTRIES 


A total of 164 plants operated in the 
domestic and imported clay-products 
industries in Canada in 1940, the Cana- 
dian press reports. Production was 
valued at $10,848,338 (Canadian cur- 
rency), compared with $8,123,215 in 
1939. 

Reportedly, 139 firms were active in 
1940 in the domestic clay-products in- 
dustry, which includes output of build- 
ing brick, structural tile, drain tile, roof- 
ing tile, stoneware, sewer pipe, pottery, 
and refractories. 

The gross value of producers’ sales 
amounted to $6,344,547, compared with 
$5,151,236 in 1939—the share of 75 On- 
tario firms and 19 firms in Quebec was 
$2,508,540 and $1,546,246, respectively, in 
1940. Sales of building brick totaled 
191,213,000, valued at $3,277,187; sewer- 
pipe shipments aggregated $1,152,603; 
hollow blocks, roofing, and floor tile, 
$803,948; drain tile, $277,551; and pot- 
tery, including earthenware, $474,452. 
Sales of fireclay totaled 4,881 short tons 
valued at $30,564. Firebrick of Canadian 
clays numbered 3,167,000, worth $165,525. 
Bentonite shipments during 1940 
amounted t» 1,469 short tons valued at 
$4,488. 

Imports into Canada of clay and its 
products, in all forms were valued at 


$11,125,118 in 1940, compared with $7,-, 


934,630 in 1939. Production from im- 
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ported clays includes the manufacture 
of electrical porcelain, sanitary ware, 
sewer pipe, tableware, pottery, ceramic 
floor and wall tile, and various kinds of 
fireclay refractories. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


IMPORTS INTO BRITISH GUIANA 


Imports of textiles into British Guiana 
for the first 6 months of this year were 
somewhat higher than for the corre- 
sponding period in 1941, according to 
trade reports. Comparative figures are 
shown in the following table: 

















i 
| January to June | January to June 
1941 1942 
Item . | —_—-— 
Quan- | vy Quan- oe om 
tity Value tity Value 

Cotton piece | 

goods yards. .|3, 758, 324|$451, 562/4, 030, 587) $688, 643 
Other cotton man- | 

ufactures____..-- .-| 83,304 a 117, 435 
Wocl manufac- 

tures : ; --| 75, 261 ina 135, 486 
Silk manufactures y i lissnaro/antaes 964 
Rayon piece 

goods yards 678, 989) 155, 731)1, 115,322) 270, 219 
Other rayon man- | 

ufactures ' ‘ie : 5, 101 4, 283 
Apparel.......... eek 156, 636) _ - 111, 662 
Cordage 

hundred weight 1,527] 24, 228) 5s4 10, 952 

Total... —~s 952, 470) .|1, 339, 644 


| 





SITUATION IN SWITZERLAND 


Cultivation of hemp and flax in Switz- 
erland has increased sharply in the last 
few years. In 1940 only 15 hectares were 
producing these fibers; in 1941 the area 
was increased to 77 hectares, and the 
total for 1942 is said to have exceeded 
150 hectares. 


Reduction in domestic demand during 
October caused somewhat decreased ac- 
tivities in silk and rayon mills. New 
orders materialized very slowly, as both 
wholesalers and retailers had ample 
stocks. Although dependent upon bar- 
ter agreements, exports were of prime 


importance. 


There was a noticeable de- 
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Cotton and Products 


SITUATION IN CANADA 


During October, approximately 40,553 
bales (500 pounds each) of raw cotton 
were consumed in Canada, considerably 
below the 47,794 bales opened in the cor- 
responding month last year. The total 
for the first 10 months, however, is higher 
this year—418,772 bales in 1942 and 412,- 
204 in 1941. 

Purchases of Mexican cotton report- 
edly are increasing, but most buying is 
for replacement purposes. 

Mills are producing fewer cotton 
prints, and early 1943 designs are limited 
to medium and light shades, with navies, 
wines, and browns eliminated. 

Retail buying of textile goods has 
climbed steadily. Stocks are believed to 
be sufficient for the spring trade, al- 
though somewhat smaller than in other 
years. 


ACTIVITY CURTAILED IN ITALIAN COTTON 
MILLS 

All Italian cotton mills, except those 
producing their own electric power, are 
to cease operations during December, 
January, and February, according to 
trade reports. Shortage of raw material 
is responsible for this step as announced 
by the Italian Commission for the Ra- 
tionalization of Industry. 


Silk and Products 


JAPANESE: SUBSTITUTE SILK FOR LEATHER 


In Japan, where silk is easier to obtain 
than leather, a Japanese news agency 
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reports that boots are now being made 
from silk. By the néwly invented proc- 
ess, a fabric is developed which the Japs 
claim is more durable than leather. 


Wool and 
Products 


PRODUCTION IN AUSTRALIA AND NEw ZEALAND 


Wool production in Australia 
amounted to 1,108,019,130 pounds in the 
1941-42 wool year, compared with 1,077,- 
380,839 in 1941 and 1,120,890,608 in 1940, 
according to a trade report. In New 
Zealand 336,063,311 pounds were pro- 
duced in 1941-42, 333,323,583 last year, 
and 303,153,300 pounds 2 years ago. 

The 1941 sheep population in Aus- 
tralia totaled 125,217,576, and New Zea- 
land herds numbered 32,000,000. These 
figures indicate increases of 2,562,509 and 
228,605, respectively, over 1940. 

Efforts are being made to build up 
a reserve stock of jute packs in Aus- 
tralia, although present supplies are suf- 
ficient to handle the next shearing. To 
conserve existing stocks as much as pos- 
sible, growers have been asked to in- 
crease the weight of wool placed in each 
pack. All second-hand packs suitable 
for holding wool are to be conserved. 


DENMARK’s ANGORA-WOOL INDUSTRY 


An Axis news agency reports the com- 
pletion of an Angora-wool spinning mill 
(Continued on p. 41) 








Administrator. 


buying. 


Civilian Supplies Flowing to North Africa 


More than $5,000,000 worth of civilian goods have been purchased under 
the Lend-Lease program for early shipment to French North Africa, in 
accordance with the President’s directive of November 13 to the Lend-Lease 


In association with the Department of State a program has also been pre- 
pared for the purchase of additional civilian supplies of many times that 
value to be sent as shipping space becomes available. Allocation of funds 
for this purpose has been made by the Office of Lend-Lease Administration 
to the Departments of War, Navy, Treasury, and Agriculture, which do the 


The Lend-Lease purchase program includes sugar, powdered and evapo- 





crease in demand for cravat silks. The 
question of raw materials is becoming 
important, as domestic sources of cel- 
lulose are inadequate, and imports are 
difficult to get. 


Lace and embroidery firms depend 
chiefly on exports, but domestic sales 
now account for 20 percent of produc- 
tion, instead of only 10 percent, as 
formerly. Prices are approximately 242 
times as high as before the war. 


SPINNING AND WEAVING IN TURKEY 


Free distribution of 5,000 spinning 
wheels and hand-weaving looms among 
inhabitants of the rural districts of Ana- 
tolia has been ordered by the Turkish 
Government, trade reports reveal. This 
is a practical demonstration of the Gov- 
ernment’s interest in developing home 
industries and increasing textile produc- 
tion. 





rated milk, green tea, and cheese—the most urgent food needs of the people 
of North Africa. To meet a serious clothing shortage, considerable quantities 
of cotton textiles, piece goods, and ready-made new and used clothing and 
shoes also will be lend-leased. 

Medical and hospital supplies on the purchase program include hundreds 
of items, from bandages and surgical instruments to sulfa drugs and anti- 
toxins. To assist North African production of food for its own people and 
for United States, British, and French troops there, copper sulphate, which 
is needed by fruit and vegetable growers, will be shipped. Also on the pro- 
gram are kerosene, which is used for lighting over much of the area; coal} 
for transportation and public utilities; soap, matches, and small quantities 
of miscellaneous petroleum products. 

Because the Nazis have stripped North Africa of its own agricultural prod- 
ucts, emergency purchase of a limited quantity of vegetable oils will be made 
to help the area tide over until the next harvest. North and West Africa, 
between them, are ordinarily surplus producers of vegetable oils, wheat, fruits, 
and vegetables. 

One thousand tons of newsprint are on the program, to assist continued 
publication of local newspapers which carry the news of the war to the 
people. 
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COMPILED IN INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC AND STATISTICS UNIT 


New York Rates Reportep sy FeperRAL Reserve Boarp 





Annual average Monthly average 





rate rate } 

Rate on 
Country Unit quoted a a ee eal Dee. 11, 

| October | Novem- | 1942 

1940 1941 | 1942 | ber 1942 | 

: Pound (free) - _- $3.0516 | $3.2127 | $3.2120 | $3. 2150 $3. 2150 
Australia (Pound (official) _ _- | 3.2280 3. 2280 3.2280 | 3.2280 | 3. 2280 
Dollar (free) - - .. -- 8514 . 8735 . 8763 . 8809 8766 
Canada.......------------------- (Dolla —- . 9091 .9091 | .9091 | .9091 9091 

mons Kong -- ee | . 2206 2459} (ft) JS 
SSE <i SER cacwenn ns . 3016 .3014} .3012 3012 3012 
New mene. _.......----+-.=--- ea | 3.0638 | 3.2254 3.2278 | 3.2278 3. 2278 

Straits Settlements. -- -----.-.---- Dollar__..-- . 4698 . 4713 (t) - 1. oe 
Union of South Africa -----...--- ene y ee il 3. = | 3 < 3. 9800 3. 9800 4. 9800 
t ound (free) ___-- 3. 8300 4. 0318 4. 0350 4. 0350 4. 0350 
Untied Kingdom... ......-----.-- {Pound (official) _- 4.0350 | 403507 4.0350} 4.0350| 4.0350 
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[New York rates not currently available] 





Country 


Official Rate 














| 


| 





|Equivalent| 


in United |_ 


Annual average rate ! 





States dol- 
lars of unit 














‘ | quoted | 1938 1939 
4 Afghanis=1 rupee | $0. 0753 
44.25 Congolese francs = $1.00-- j . 0226 : 
1 belga= RM 0.4000 -- 2, 1600 $0. 1689 $0. 1685 
1 lev=RM 0.0305_- 2.0122 *.0124 *. 0621 
China (Shanghai) = ee am 1 yuan = $0.0531_. 4, 531 | . 2136 1188 
China—Manchuria__-._-__- 1 M. yuan=1 yen. . 2344 * 2845 . 2596 
Czechoslovakia: 
Bohemia-Moravia- 1 koruna=RM 0.10 2.0400 * 0347 * 0343 
Slovakia _- ve 1 Slovak crown= RM 0.0860 2, 0344 *. 0348 *. 0343 
IE dice aici noon 4.79 kroner=$1.00- | 2088 . 2183 . 2035 
Egypt... : £E 0.23973 =$1.00___- 4.1714 § 5.0130 6 4. 5463 
AT MS AT: 49.35 markkaa=$1.00.__. . 0203 . 0216 0199 
France: 
EE EAE OOE Fe 1 franc= RM 0.0500 . 0200 0288 0251 
Unoccupied area............-.-..- 43.90 francs=$1.00.._...... . 0228 0288 0251 
French Indochina---_-.- _.| 1 piaster=$0.2269____. . 2269 7, 2880 7, 2510 
7 Sa a aS RM 2.50=$1.00__ . 4000 * 4006 * 4002 
i i a ans sinter ntenboyipeei 1 drachma=RM 0.0167... 2, 0067 . 0000 . 0082 
es, a ES RE 5.13 peng6=$1.00______- . 1949 . 1973 . 1924 
EN te ..| 6.505 kroner=$1.00 . 1537 
a cal a 32 rials=$1.00- . 0286 
aa ageleaeiaies 1 dinar=£1 sterling -- 4. 0350 4. 8804 6 4, 4354 
SEAR 19 lire=$1.00____..-- ‘ . 0526 . 0526 0520 
Se eee 1 yen =$0.2344._____..__.- . 2344 . 2845 2596 
Netherlands _ --.- . 1.8838 guilders =$1.00-.. _. . 5308 . 5501 5334 
Netherlands Indies____. 1.8925 guilders=$1.00_- . 5284 . 5501 § 5334 
Newfoundland. ---____- $1.10 Newfoundland =$1.00_- . 9091 3. 9942 9602 
he 4.375 kroner=$1.00_____- . 2286 . 2457 . 2327 
EE £Pi=£1 a. 4. 0350 6 4. 8894 6 4, 4354 
Poland (general governorship) 1 zloty= RM 0.5000 - 2000 | . 1886 | 2. 1884 
Portugal erie oy to the dollar (checks) . 0409 |) 0433 | 0404 
OECUGM . ...----- -- nnn n nn -- one 15 escudos to the dollar (oumeney) ) . 0667 If vs ° 
Ce ee ae 191.30 lei=$1.00______- 0052 *. 0073 | 9 *. 0071 
adit nastsiaaidesnc matin 10.95 pesetas = $1 —_aacellal 0913 | *. 0560 | * 0999 
Sweden_-___- 4.20 kroner=$1.00 #__________ 2381 . 2399 | . 2380 
Switeerland tt Se 4.31 francs=$1.00............-- | . 2320 2253 | . 2268 
Os Aaa ae 2.195 pounds=$1.00_...._.____-- | 4556 7, 5760 | 7, 5020 
hailand ESE 11 bahts= £1 sterling._____-__- | 3659 4445 | . 4032 
he SA £T1=$0.75____--- ; 7500 SO11 | . 8024 
Ls == aes 5.30 rubles=$1.00 '1_. 1887 boss 
Yugoslavia | | | 
Ses ee | 1 kuna=RM 0.0500. ---._.-- 0200 | *, 0231 8*. 0277 
| EAR --| 1 dinar=RM 0.0500... ..__- 0200 | * 0231 | 9*. 0227 
*Nominal. tNot available. 5 Average for first 3 months only. 


1 Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency 
ions of noon buying rates 
for cable transfers in New York City as reported by 


and are based on daily quo’ 


the Federal Reserve Board. 


? Based on German official rate for United States dollar. 


+ Averages for first 8 months only. 


4 Rate set Aug. 18, 1941, by Chinese Stabilization 


cem ber. 


% Official sellin 
kroner=$1, and t 


¢ Based on average for geene sterling. 
7 Based on average for 

8 Average for Netherlands guilder. 
* Average for January-August and November-De- 


rench franc. 


rate: The official cable rate is 4.18 


e air transfer rate is 4.15 kroner=$1. 
il For foreign trade valuation purposes only. 
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War Poses Problems for British 
West Indies 


(Continued from p. 12) 


States bases has brought about higher 
importation of consumption goods. 


Over population—Kesettlement 


The population of Trinidad and To. 
bago increased 21 percent since 1931, 
standing now at 502,401, a density of 254 
per square mile. While this increase 
already presses heavily on available food 
supplies, Trinidad is far from reaching 
a population saturation point. It will 
not face a Malthusian problem such as 
that which afflicts Barbados and the 
Windward Islands. 

Below is presented, in table form, the 
areas, populations, and densities of the 
British West Indies: 


Areas and Populations, B. W. I. 








Density, 
Area inhabi-’ 
Colony (square P — tants 
miles) tion _ pet 
square 
mile 
Jamaica 4,450 |1, 173, 600 264 
Trinidad and Tobago- --| 1,976 | 502,401 254 
Barbados. 166 | 193,082 1,163 
Windward Islands: | 
Grenada 133 89, 400 672 
St. Vincent-. 150 58, 381 389 
8t. Lucia } 233 | 68,000 292 
Dominica. - - 304 | 49,483 163 
Leeward Islands: | | 
Antigua. . 170 | 35,123 207 
St. Kitts-Nevis... 118 | 37,569 318 
Montserrat | 32) 13,760 430 
British Virgin | 
lands 58 6, 364 110 





While population densities appear to 
vary greatly, figures based upon the 
number of inhabitants to the square mile 
of total area do not tell the complete 
story. The Windward and Leeward 
Islands are mountainous and volcanic, 
spotted with arid stretches. Only a por- 
tion of their total area is arable. Bar- 
bados, level and rolling, has nearly all 
its area under cultivation. Barbados 
shows a density of 1,163, Dominica only 
163. But a comparison of the densities 
of these two islands, if based only upon 
arable land area, would show a less wide 
variation. Most critical is the overpop- 
ulation problem in Barbados, Jamaica, 
and the Windward Islands. 


Partial Relief 


Partial relief from steadily mounting 
populations came in the past through 
the demand for labor in the construction 
of the Panama Canal and on the banana 
plantations of Central America and the 
sugar plantations of Cuba and the Do- 
minican Republic. The Barbados gov- 
ernment has aided small numbers of 
laborers to find work on the United 
States bases in Trinidad and Curacao. 
A more ambitious project was the re- 
settlement of Barbadian settlers at Vieux 
Fort in St. Lucia. But many of these 
settlers deserted the settlement for em- 
ployment at the army bases. Also, @ 
large portion of the settlement com- 
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pany’s land has been lost through its ac- 
quisition for defense purposes. 

Jamaica in 1938 floated a loan of £650,- 
000 to acquire properties to settle home- 
steaders from its own population. Of 
the 81,881 acres of land available for 
sale from the properties purchased for 
land settlement, 74,656 had been sold by 
November 1, 1941. It is estimated that 
the population involved is no less than 
100,000 persons. 

Since, however, neither programs of 
food self-sufficiency nor emigration 
schemes have proved feasible on more 
than a small scale, the tendency of their 
populations constantly to increase con- 
stitutes today the gravest of the British 
West Indian islands’ long-term problems. 


Government Finance 


The British West Indian colonies, as 
a group, more than met expenditures 
during the 5-year period 1934-38. Aver- 
age revenues for 1934-38 totaled $30,- 
760,000 against expenditures averaging 
$28,870,000. 

The war has disturbed the fiscal posi- 
tions of the islands. The decline in im- 
ports has caused government revenues 
from customs duties to shrink, forcing 
an increase in other forms of taxation. 

Coincident with shrinkage of revenues, 
island governments have faced a par- 
allel pressure to increase expenditures 
in order to finance resettlement and to 
afford relief to native populations faced 
with unemployment resulting from cur- 
tailed production of export crops. Cur- 
rent deficits, public-debt increases, and 
more frequent calls upon the home Gov- 
ernment for material aid have resulted. 


Outlook for Future 


After the war there will arise in the 
islands a tendency to return to their tra- 
ditional concentration upon export crops 
and reliance upon imports for the bulk 
of their food requirements. 

Opponents of such a return to the eco- 
nomic philosophy of the past will hold 
that the export-import economy of the 
West Indies has not worked out in prac- 
tice over the last century. They will 
point out that the present troubles of 
the islands are not altogether war- 
caused, 

Recurrent depressions and popular 
unrest that have plagued the British 
West Indies since the turn of the cen- 
tury have led to the appointment of 
numerous investigation commissions, all 
of which have urged more extended 
food-crop growing. 

Now, in the midst of World War II, 
the colonial governments make even 
more strenuous efforts to achieve food 
self-sufficiency. Will these efforts con- 
tinue unabated after peace once more 
returns? 

To similar counsels in the past the 
islanders have given little heed. Dur- 
ing World War I the island governments 
took energetic steps to increase local 
production, but these were merely war 
efforts born of the threat of possible 
shortage. At the conclusion of hostili- 
ties, they were abandoned. 
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Note.—Averages are actual sell: 
following exception: Cuba—United States dollars to the 
malan quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 gourdes 


rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency 
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dollar, with the 


per 
so. The peso of the Dominican Republic, the Guate- 






































to 1 dollar. 
| 
Annual average Latest available 
rate Average rate quotation 
Country Unit quoted Type of exchange 
1940 | 1941 | Aug. | Sept. | Rate | Date 
, CG Bes  cdceck j 3. 73 3. 73 3.73 3. 73 3.73 | Nov. 19 
Argentina.....| Paper peso. ...- {Omeial eee ca a) 423 | 423 | 42 | 42 | 423 | Do. 
Miser ts caes cndmcendiod taodice Be oe i, Rees 4.94 Do. 
Free market__........--- 4. 37 4.24 4. 22 4.23 4.24 Do. 
Bolivia........ Boliviano. ......| Controlled__-........--- 39. 09 43. 38 46. 46 46. 46 46.46 | Nov. 30 
Compensation - __- 10 AAR To ae aes 
ee 56.71 54. 02 50. 00 50. 00 50. 00 ® 
E b6 odio MEIGS... ..<0«0 _ § RRR aes 16. 500 16. 16. 500 16. 500 }13 16. 50 Nov. 28 
(Cruzeiro) Free market ____....---- 19.789 | 19.717 | 19.680 | 19.630 })3 19.63 Do. 
— free market____-_- 20.700 | 20.678 | 20.500 | 20.500} 20.50 Do. 
ERLE 21.408 te ee 
oS ae 2) | eee © a 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 19.37 | Nov. li 
Export draft. ..........- 25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 Do. 
Curb market_..._....--- 33. 04 31. 78 31.74 32. 22 33. 70 Do. 
(AROSE Ee 31. 05 31.15 31. 10 31.10 31.10 Do. 
Gold exchange. .._..._.- 31. 05 31.15 31. 10 31.10 31. 10 Do. 
i SRR 431.13 31. 35 31.10 31.10 31. 10 Do. 
gri "  SRRES SINR rE:. $31.15 31.10 31. 10 31.10 Do. 
Colombia --.-.-.}..... WS oe ei 3 a eee 1.75 1.7545} 1.75 1.75 1.755 | Nov. 20 
Bank of Republic..--_--._- 1. 755 1. 755 1. 755 1. 755 1.755 | Do. 
Stabilization Fund-_---- (*) (®) (°) (®) ® 
0 SAA Ree 1.88 1, 86 1.77 1.77 1.77 | Nov. 20 
Costa Rica....| Colon._........-. Uncontrolled__.._....--- 5. 70 5. 85 5. 56 5. 64 5.66 | Nov. 23 
oe ” ae 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 Do. 
ssa iig S  eaivcatnce SE - 90 . 975 1.00 1.00 1.00 | Nov. 16 
Ecouador.......| Sucre........... Central Bank so a .| 7 16, 42 15. 00 14. 10 14.10 14. 10 Do. 
Cen ae "Fe eer Re Mot OR 
Commercial Bank - - ---- |S SG ERE Bete: sash 
Honduras.....| Lempira. .-..._- octet ucescn se 2.04 2. 04 2. 04 2. 04 2.04 | Nov. 16 
Mexico....... Pia kicmows’s 5. 40 4. 86 4.85 4.85 4.85 Nov. 4 
Nicaragua. .__- Cordoba. .._: iii chistes osha 5.00 5. 00 3 Beas 5.00 | Nov. 21 
| Re TEE 6. 36 5. 93 3 gg SORE: 5.00 Do. 
Paraguay. Paper peso._.... Official.......-. | 3 333.00 | 333.00 | 333.00 | Oct.31 
De irwiibcbwacsenne 9 75. 35 ee SE: Seer, SRNR ss Carag 
SAP EE OSS FERS 6.17 6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 6.50 | Nov. 14 
i ee Ee RES ato! * ee 2.5 2.5 2.5 2.5 2.5 Do. 
Uruguay -....- | | re: OSS eae 1, 899 1. 899 1. 899 1. 899 1.899 | Nov. 21 
ae i iene neibcnie 2. 66 2.31 1.90 1.90 1.90 Do. 
Venezuela. .... ett ck Controlled _ .._._- 3. 19 3. 26 3.35 3. 35 3.35 | Nov. 9 
ee 11 3. 46 12 3.76 3. 35 3.35 3. 35 Do. 
1 Mar. 16-Dec. 31. it Jan. 1-June 25. 


4 Jan. 1-June 20. 

1 End of October. 

4 Established on July 13. 

§ Established Mar. 25. 

* For Class 2 merchandise, 1.795; Class 3, 1.87; Class 4, 


95. 

7 June-December. 

§ January-May. 

'P yan pesos to 1 Argentine peso. 
” Abolished on Feb. 10. 


12 July 24-Dee. 31. 

3 Under law of Oct. 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the 
unit of currency, rep) the milreis. Since Nov. 1, 
1942, exchange quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros 
and centavos to the dollar. 


NorteE.—Special rates apply to automotive equipment 
and agricultural machinery imported from the United 
States into Argentina. 





In favor of such abandonment will 
lean the heavy weight of habit, but- 
tressed by the classic arguments of that 
school of economic thought whose pre- 
cepts the West Indies have followed for 
centuries, a school which insists that, in 
the long run, the best interests of each 
area are served when it produces what 
it can produce cheapest and best and 
when it satisfies its consumption re- 
quirements by buying goods wherever 
in the world it may buy them cheapest 
and best. 


It is safe to forecast that the islands 
will not seriously shift emphasis away 
from the cultivation of export crops. 
For, even were they to attain a 100-per- 
cent food self-sufficiency, there must be 
continued reliance upon importation for 
all types of manufactured articles. Al- 
most no manufacturing exists in the 
West Indies, nor. is industrialization 
feasible in face of the lack of raw ma- 
terials, the high cost of fuel, the re- 


moteness of markets, and the competi- 
tion of older and more highly organized 
industrial areas of the world. 


Educational Campaign Needed 


This will not, of course, ameliorate ex- 
isting West Indian malnutrition. Fail- 
ure of the working classes to balance 
diets has been only in part due to lack 
of money to buy the necessary variety 
of foods. To a large extent it has re- 
sulted from insufficient knowledge as to 
what foods constitute a balanced diet. 
Some observers comment, moreover, that 
with starchy foods from their own gar- 
dens at hand in sufficient quantities to 
satisfy hunger, the peasants prefer to 
exchange their money wages for apparel, 
tools, gimcracks, and other non-food 
items. 

Government advice to the peasant 
after the war to step up production of 
food crops and animals probably will not 
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bring more tangible results than in the 
past, unless this advice be accompanied 
by a campaign of education designed to 
teach the peasants the importance to 
their own well-being of including in 
their diets the proper variety of foods. 
The West India Royal Commission in 
its 1940 report recommended that 
“greater attention should be paid to pro- 
viding a better-balanced diet for the 
population in general, and in this mat- 
ter the public-health, agricultural, and 
education departments should cooperate 
closely.” 





Nazi Transport System Seriously 
Impaired? 


(Continued from p. 13) 


Restrictions on Packages 


Railway car space being inadequate, 
rigid restrictions have been placed on 
packages to be transported. They must 
not be bulky and must not exceed 1.3 
meters in length (or 1 meter in length 
and 0.5 meter in width). Exceptions 
provide for accepting bulky packages if 
they contain live animals, setting eggs, 
X-ray tubes, quartz burners or other 
therapeutic apparatus, or if they are 
shipments made by officials or upon the 
order of officials. 


Concentrating Production 


Concentration of production in fewer 
factories is a means being used to re- 
lieve the Reich’s deficiency in transpor- 
tation facilities. Even beer falls a vic- 
tim to recent restrictions. Breweries 
which are not necessary to supply the 
local district or are unfavorably situated 
with respect to shipments are to be 
closed. 

Factories of all kinds must depend on 
sales within their own district except in 
the case of service to the army and to 
officials. Regional exchange of cus- 
tomers is made by numerous industrial 
branches. Industries must order in 
large bulk shipments from their nearest 
source of supply, without regard to pos- 
sible long-standing business relations. 


Difficulties in Russia 


The Germans are having trouble in 
their attempts to use Russian railroads. 
The Russians apply the “scorched 
earth” policy to their railways, particu- 
larly to the rolling stock that they are 
forced to abandon. The advancing 
Germans are thus forced to adapt the 
railway lines to the central European 
system. It is relatively easy to change 
the Russian wide-gage track to Euro- 
pean standard gage by re-laying the 
rails, and Germany has created special 
labor columns which perform this work 
immediately behind the front lines. 

Captured Soviet locomotives and 
freight cars, on the other hand, must be 
converted before they can be used. Sev- 
eral Ukrainian railway shops are now 
engaged in converting broad-gage Soviet 
locomotives for use on regular-gage 
tracks in occupied areas of the Soviet 
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Union and on connecting lines to Ger- 
many. 


Shipping Situation 


The increase in transport by internal 
waterways has caused shortages of ship 
and barge space and resulting restric- 
tions in their use. A recent decree call- 
ing for acceleration of the circulation of 
ships aims at optimum utilization of 
ship space and towing force. 

Unnecessary waste of time is to be 
prevented by precise checks kept on voy- 
ages. Maximum working-hour limits 
for barges have been discarded; these 
must be kept in operation as long as 
visibility conditions permit navigation 
without danger to cargo. 

Ships on internal waterways may no 
longer be sold to foreign countries. They 
may be used only for transport and not 
for storage as heretofore. 

Lighters and tugs are standardized, 
resulting in a shortening of building 
periods and a greater number of avail- 
able ships. 

Maximum utilization of ship space is 
required, or else the transportation com- 
pany forfeits its right to use a vessel— 
the vessel, its captain, and the crew be- 
ing leased to another company. 





Furs Are Big Business 


(Continued from p. 7) 


Moderate-Priced Ocelot 


South America’s ocelot, principally 
from Brazil and Argentina, is a member 
of the cat family, light tan to gray in 
color, sometimes with a reddish cast. 
It has brown markings and black rings 
or long narrow ovals on its back, and, 
while not as interesting in pattern as 
the leopard, its fur wears well. Not be- 
ing rare, the ocelot sells at a moderate 
price; Ecuador, Mexico, Colombia, and 
Peru also furnish these skins to United 
States markets. 


Current Position 


The nations which lead the American 
Hemisphere fur trade evidently did a bet- 
ter business all around last year. Canada 
maintained its fur exports to the United 
States, and it is likely that the $10,670,000 
of furs shipped here in 1940 rose to a 
slightly higher figure in 1941, judging 
from transactions early in the season 
and commercial advices. In 1940, too, 
Canadian output of manufactured furs 
was at a new high level of close to $23,- 
000,000, a gain of about $5,000,000 over 
1939. During 1941, sales were affected by 
wage ceilings, high taxes, and the uni- 
versal appeal made by war-bond cam- 
paigns, but nevertheless remained high. 

Recent reports from the Dominion in- 
dicate that business is good and that 
Canadians are depending on their own 
fur skins for raw material, as imports 
now bear a 10 percent tax. In normal 
times the United States buys a very large 
portion of the exports of raw skins 
trapped or grown in Canada; since the 
war we buy most of the furs sold abroad 
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by the Dominion. The greater part of 
the Canadian processed furs stay at 
home, as imports of manufactured furs 
are prohibited. 

It is possible that some of the leading 
South American fur-consuming countries 
enjoyed a fair retail volume in recent 
years. Argentina, unable to buy from 
Germany and the Nazi-occupied coun- 
tries of Europe, from which areas that 
Republic usually made large fur pur- 
chases, greatly increased its imports of 
North American furs, just as it stepped 
up its exports of various types of skins 
to us. 


Significant Developments 


Because of the European conflict, we 
greatly expanded our takings of Western- 
Hemisphere furs, both from Canada and 
from countries below the Panama Canal. 
Of course, the changes occurred only in 
sections and did not affect all skins or 
countries equally. But it is logical to 
assume that, where Latin American na- 
tions generally sell us almost all our im- 
ports of a particular fur, their shares of 
our market have improved. In a number 
of cases this was decidedly true, perhaps 
the biggest improvements in shipments 
being made in coney, foxes (other than 
black or silver) and sheep and lambskins, 
exclusive of the Karakul and Persian 
types. Argentina and Chile made big 
gains in these segments of the trade. 

Argentina sold us more nutria. Our 
imports of that fur from Argentina alone 
in 1940 were higher than from all coun- 
tries in 1939. The United States paid out 
more dollars for wildcat skins too. Some 
year-to-year gains were very great. Ar- 
gentina sold us much more, Brazil and 
Mexico also benefitted handsomely. 
Other American nations dispatched 
greater quantities to us but not in sig- 
nificant proportions. 


Canada’s Efficient Set-Up 


The well-organized set-up of the trade 
in Canada constitutes the chief differ- 
ence between the fur-trapping and dis- 
tributing system of the Dominion and 
the catching and marketing methods 
employed in South American nations. 
One of Canada’s leading fur firms has 
celebrated its 400th anniversary. There 
is a greater proportion of the rural pop- 
ulation in Canada able to raise and cap- 
ture fur animals than in Argentina, 
Brazil, or Chile, the chief producers of 
South American furs. 

For centuries, Canada has enjoyed an 
established fur trade which has been able 
to knit together the country’s wide- 
spread northern and forest regions with 
centers of manufacture, shipping, and 
government. No similar groups have 
exploited the opportunities in the fur 
and game lands of Latin America, Cen- 
tral or South. 





A new Brazilian decree-law provides 
that no chauffeur may be dismissed or 
his salary reduced during the existing 
gasoline emergency. The law states that 
the chauffeurs can be used in other posi- 
tions in accordance with their ability. 
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Argentina.—The following applications 
for trade-mark registration were pub- 
lished in the Boletin Oficial of November 
21, 1942. Opposition must be filed before 
December 28, 1942. 


Class number 


Trade-mark and commodity 
as ee No. 16—Entire class. 
ee me etionilon No. 6—Entire class 
ID 0a so Sxarte crivte aioiden No. 5—Entire class. 
DINOGD ace cnwnenceen: No. 12—Entire class. 
SS ee Cae Sees No. 9—Entire class. 


Brazil_—The following applications for 
trade-mark registration were published 
on the dates indicated in the Official 
Gazette of Brazil. Opposition must be 
filed within 60 days from date of publi- 
cation. 





. Date of 
Class number and ; 
Trade-mark 7 : publica- 
commodity tion 
1942 
A Toxibeta No. 3—Pharmaceutical | Nov. 5 
products. 
Gold No. 41—Canned vege- | Do. 


tables, preserves, jel- | 

lies, fruit and vegeta- 

ble juice, English 
meat sauce. 

Excelent No. 1—Caustie soda, Do, 
preparation for dilut- 
ing paints, dyes for 
shoes, paints for auto- 
mobiles, walls, oil 
paints, ete. 

No. 2—Germicides, in- 
secticides, disinfect- 
ants for sanitation, use 
by veterinaries, for 
agriculture and horti- 
culture. 

No. 55—Soaps—liquid 
or paste, floor wax, 
pomade for shoes, for 
polishing automobiles, 
preparations in pow- 
der, liquid and paste 
for cleaning metals, 
glass, wood and ob- | 
jects in general 

| No. 46—Common soap, | 








| ete. 

Viking | No. 17—Carbon paper, | Do. 
ribbons for typewrit- 
ers, calculators, draw- 
ing paper, pencils, | 
pens, fountain pens, | 
rulers, pencil and ink | 
erasers, etc. 


Nurse No. 48—Articles of the | Do. 
class. | 
Atlantic No. 60—Motion pie- | Do. 
| tures, | 
Wellfit No. 36—Articles of the | Nov. 7 
| class. 
Hemodextrose | No. 3--Pharmaceutical Do. 
| products. 
Hemoformina do Do. 
Hemoglucin .do | Do, 
Asfaltol No. 16—Cement, lime, Do. 


bricks, tile, pipe and 
tubes of cement. 


Montana do Do. 
Cafkola | No. 44—Refreshing Do 
| drink (without alco- 
|} hol). 
Neurohormon | No. 3—Pharmaceutical Do. 
products. 
Schlem No. &—Watches for the Do. 


pocket; wrist watches; 
clocks for the wall, for 
the table; alarm clocks 


Lidor eee’ “ee Do. 
Slam : | do_... Do. 
Aureole d Do. 


j 0 
No. 44—Cigars, ciga- | Nov. 11 
rettes, snuff, tobacco, 
cigarette holders. 
Santa Fe No. 41—Farina flour Do. 
Domestico Cometa.| No. 46—Matches, can- Do. 
dies, soaps, starch, 
and bluing for wash- 


U-8S-A Unidos Sere- 
mos Altivos. 


ing. 
Bruyere No. 44—Wooden pipes - . Do. 


Colombia.—The following applications 
for trade-mark registration were pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of November 
20, 1942. Opposition to the registration 
of these trade-marks must be made in 
Colombia within 30 days from date of the 
third and last printing. 





‘Trade-mark | Commodity 

La Libertad | Candles, matches, ete. 

Royal. -_-..-- Do. 

Wilson. ---_- ...| Sports goods, ete. 

Empaques Econo- | Paper packages (bags, etc.). 
micos A. B. C. 


Perfecto _ - - EN CAS Dry-cleaning establishments. 

Beflavin _ - APS Pharmaceutical products. 

Anticocus Cedecal._...| Pharmaceutical and medicinal 
products. 

Artusabe ev Electrical apparatus. 








El Salvador.—The following applica- 
tions for trade-mark registration were 
published in the Diario Oficial, San Sal- 
vador. Opposition must be filed within 
90 days from date of publication. 











Date of 
Tratle-mark Commodity publica- 
tion 
1942 
Egameca Chemical and | Oct. 1 
pharmaceuti- 
cal products. 
Gramulado Osteocalcina | Eee Do. 
con Vitamina‘“D”’, | 
Anaseptil. - -- O33... Do. 
Pomina | do ; Do. 
By-Yo-Glicol__. | do__.. | Do. 
Sigma._...--- do_. ; | Do. 
Caribe Supremo | Spirits___- | Oct. 14 
Manteca Vegetal Nieve | Vegetablelard..| Oct. 22 
Eldorado (outside the circle | Vegetable oil ie 
containing the figure of a | 
chef) Aceite Vegetal. 
Moreno H. G Coffee mark Oct. 24 





Uruguay.—The following applications 
for trade-mark registration were pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of Monte- 
video, on the dates noted. Opposition 
must be filed within 30 days from date 
of publications. 





Trade- Date of 
mark Product publica- 
tion 
} 
| 1942 
Libera! Tobacco, cigars, cigarettes Nov. 20 
Football | do Do. 
Silvertone __| Musical instruments, etc_- .| Do. 
Intrigue Toilet and beauty products | Novy. 23 


Monarch Textiles, drygoods, ready-to- | Nov. 24 
wears, etc. | 
| Millinery. 
“Vv... "| Classes 3, 4, 5, 6 (except for ani- | Nov. 30 
| mal traps, and weights and 
balances of all kinds), 7, 8, 9, | 
11, 12,13 (except for matches), | 
14, 15 (except for printing | 
equipment and _ material, | 
books, stationery, litho- | 
graphic and bookbinding 
equipment, cardboard, paper, 
drawing and school materials, 
office supplies, typewriters, 
calculating and similar ma- 
chines, and inks), 16, 17, 18, | 
19, 20, 21, 23 (escept playing 
cards), 24 and 25. 
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Donald R. Crone.—Graduated Xavier 
University, A. B., 1928. Postgraduate 
study in economics, University of Cin- 
cinnati and elsewhere, 1930-37. Edito- 
rial staff, Wall Street Journal, Cincinnati 
and New York City, 1929-37. Commodity 
editor, E. A. Pierce & Co., and Pearsall’s 
News Bureau, Inc., specializing in indus- 
trial raw material, 1937-39. Corporate 
and trade-association ecomonist, public- 
and  industrial-relations consultant, 
Tucker Associates, New York City, 1939- 
41. Associate economist, Young & Rubi- 
camm, Inc., 1941. With Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce since 
March 1942 as Chief, Consumption-Ma- 
terials Reports Staff. 

Sarah C. Saunders.—Born at Rocky 
Mount, Va., B. S. Roanoke College, M. A. 
Columbia University. Engaged in high- 
school work in Virginia for 20 years as 
administrator, teacher of English and 
Social Science, and Senior Counsellor. 
With the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce since October 1942. 

Harry N. Stark.—Born Manchester, 
Mich., February 13, 1895; grade school 
and high school in Brooklyn, N. Y.; Pen- 
nington Preparatory School, 1915-16; 
Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn.., 
1916-18; U. S. Army, Camp Hancock, 
Augusta, Ga., 1918-19; Recife, Brazil, 
with The National City Bank of New 
York, 1919-20, as Foreign Trade Repre- 
sentative; traveling auditor in Cuba for 
Electric Bond & Share Co., 1922-28; 
comptroller of Electric Bond & Share Co.’s 
Argentine properties, 1928-35; Journal- 
ism School, University of Missouri, 1935— 
36; owner and publisher, Eastern Shore 
Times, Berlin, Md., 1936-37; George 
Washington University, Washington, 
D. C., 1939-40; War Department, At- 
lanta and Augusta, Ga., 1940-41. At 
present: Senior Economic Analyst, chief, 
Cuban and Caribbean Region, American 
Republics Unit, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. 
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U. §. Export Control and 
Related Announcements 








Developments communicated to the 
Trade Controls Unit up to Tuesday, De- 
cember 15, 1942: 


No. 422—Current Export Bulletin No. 60. 

The Office of Exports has issued Cur- 
rent Export Bulletin No. 60 containing 
the following announcements: 


I. Farm Machinery and Equipment—Quota 
Value. 


(a) Only the manufacturer may apply for 
license to export farm machinery or equip- 
ment classified in Department of Commerce 
Schedule B by numbers 7143, 7365, 7368, 7800 
through 7870, 7879 through 7887, 7889 
through 7899, and 7975 (excluding track- 
laying tractors and parts and accessories for 
tracklaying tractors) . 

(b) A manufacturer, however, may submit 
an application on behalf of a dealer, broker, 
etc., but in so doing the manufacturer must 
charge the material covered by that applica- 
tion against his production for export quota 
established under War Production Board's 
Order L-170, as amended. 

(c) Until further notice, Certificates of 
Necessity for these commodities will no longer 
be required. 

(d) Application for such license shall in- 
clude a signed statement in duplicate con- 
taining the following information: 


Value 

(dollars) 

1. Dollar value of export quota as- 
signed to applicant for coun- 

try of destination (to be an- 
swered only by those suppliers 

to whom quotas have been as- 
CEs Shin ete 

2. Dollar values of licenses granted 
to applicant to country of des- 
tination since November Il, 


3. Dollar value of applications by 
applicant pending action to 
country of destination, in- 
cluding this application-_-_--- 


The statements made above are to be con- 
sidered a part of our attached export license 
application covering equipment, the produc- 
tion of which is authorized by the War Pro- 
duction Board’s Order L-170, as amended. 


(e) The instructions set forth in para- 
graphs (a), (b), (c), and (d) replace the 
instructions relating to Farm Machinery and 
Equipment as set forth on page 92 of the 
Comprehensive Export Control Schedule 
Number 10. 


II. General License to Iran and Iraq. 


Effective immediately, Iran and Iraq are 
reinstated as Group “K” destinations. Iran’s 
number designation 88 and Iraq’s number 
designation 89 (see Comprehensive Export 
Control Schedule No. 10, page 72), are changed 
to 80 (Iran) and 74 (Iraq), respectively. All 
general license provisions applicable to Group 
“K” destinations, 1 through 81, will apply 
equally to Iran and Iraq. 


Ill. Foreign Customers and American Diplo- 
matic and Consular Officers. 


It has been brought to the attention of the 
Board of Economic Warfare that certain 
American firms have been requesting their 
foreign customers to solicit letters of recom- 
mendation from American diplomatic mis- 


sions and consulates in support of foreign 
orders or requirements. The apparent pur- 
pose of such requests is that these letters 
will be submitted as official recommenda- 
tions and in support of export license appli- 
cations to the Office of Exports of the Board 
of Economic Warfare. 

Such requests may be the result of a mis- 
understanding of the mimeographed instruc- 
tion issued in connection with certain appli- 
cations which are returned without action by 
the Trade Intelligence Division, Office of Ex- 
ports, wherein the consignee, ultimate con- 
signee or purchaser is requested to file a 
statement regarding himself and bis firm 
with the nearest American consulate or mis- 
sion. This mimeographed instruction should 
not be construed as indicating that the for- 
eign customer should ask for a recommenda- 
tion from the American diplomatic missions 
or consulates. It is simply a request to the 
foreign customer to make himself and his 
firm well known to the American diplomatic 
missions and consulates. 

American exporters are therefore requested 
to refrain from suggesting to their foreign 
customers that they approach American dip- 
lomatic missions and consulates for the pur- 
pose of obtaining letters of recommendation 
since such letters cannot be furnished by 
United States Government representatives 
in the fleld. 


IV. Firm Order Must Back General License 
Shipment Under BEW 138 Authoriza- 
tion. 


The regulations of the Office of Exports 
with respect to applications for shipping 
space on Form BEW 138 have been changed 
in one particular of which exporters should 
take careful note. Hereafter the exporter un- 
der general license may not make an appli- 
cation for shipping space. Form BEW 138, 
unless and until he has a firm order covering 
the commodities to be shipped thereunder. 


V. Shin’s Stores, Supplies, Equipment, and 
Bunker Fuel. 

1. In view of the scarcity of shipping space, 
it is necessary to utilize all available means 
of delivering bunker fuel, diesel oil and food 
stores. Individual ships, with the approval 
of the Combined Military Transportation 
Committee, are carrying amounts in excess 
of their own needs in an effort to build up 
reserve stocks at friendly foreign ports. 

2. Accordingly any requirements for bunk- 
er fuel. diesel oil and food stores, ordered by 
any of the vessels permitted such fuel or 
stores under general license, shall hereafter 
be considered as “necessary and reasonable” 
within the terms of such general license. 


[The Board of Economic Warfare has re- 
leased under the date of December 7, 1942, 
the following formal statement of the pur- 
pose and organization of the Office of Exports 
as an integral part of that Board.] 


The Office of Exports: Purpose 
and Organization 


1. Authority. 

2. Purpose in a Changing War Picture. 

3. Organization 

“Through the Office of Exports, cooperating 
with other agencies, materials and equip- 
ment originating in this country are appor- 
tioned among foreign countries so as to make 
the greatest possible contribution toward vic- 
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tory. ... The job is to divide a deficit of | 
scarce materials in such a fashion as to give 
maximum strength to the war effort of a) 
the United Nations.” 

Economic Warfare—The War Behind 

the War. 

By HoNorABLE HENRY A. WALLACE, Vice 
President of the United States; and Chairman 
Board of Economic Warfare. : 


AUTHORITY 


The Office of Exports was originally create 
as a mechanism to prohibit and curtail ex. 
ports of strategic materials from the Uniteq 
States. The President was authorized, in a 
law passed on July 2, 1940 (54 Stat. 712), to 
prohibit or curtail the exportation of military 
equipment, munitions, or component parts 
thereof, and machinery, tools, and materials 
necessary to manufacture, operate, or service 
such machinery. The law created an Admin- 
istrator of Export Control and was originally 
to run until June 30, 1942, unless Congress | 
should otherwise provide. 

It is plain that the chief job of the Office 
of Exports (Export Control Administration) 
was the prevention of exports of materials 
that might be of greater importance to the 
war effort if retained at home. 

This job of preventing unjustified drain 
upon the national supply still remains an 
important objective of the Office of i 
However, the scope and importance of its role 
in other fields has been greatly widened by 
subsequent Presidential Directives. The 
original authority was extended by the Con- 
gress on June 30, 1942, to June 30, 1944, unless 
otherwise designated by concurrent resolu- 
tion of the Congress (or by the President 
under executive authority). But this second 
Act of June 30, 1942 (Public Law 638 of the 
77th Congress) expanded those powers to 
cover virtually all materials flowing in com- 
mercial channels and specifically granted 
those powers to the Board of Economic War- 
fare, whereas the 1940 Act had set up an 
Export Control Administration. The change 
is important because in this manner it was 
clearly recognized that the Congress and the 
Administration saw in the negative power of 
preventing exports a potent weapon for eco- 
nomic warfare, far more important than 
merely the prevention of shipments of stra- 
tegic commodities and materials representing | 
a drain upon the national supply. 


PURPOSE OF “EXPORT ConTrow” IN A CHANGING 
War PICTURE 


Four Chief Aims of Export Control.—From 
the original and almost sole purpose of “plug- 
ging up the leaks” in the national supply 
dam, export control has gone forward into 
the positive fleld using the power to get other | 
things done. Thus, we can summarize the 
chief duties of the Office of Exports at pres- 
ent as follows: 

1. To prevent critica’ and strategic mate- 
rials from leaving the United States or regu- 
late their exportation to insure that they will 
directly further the war effort of the United 
Nations. 

2. To ship overseas materials and goods 
best calculated to further the war economy 
of the nation to which these goods arte 
going. 

3. To ship overseas those materials and 
goods which are deemed essential to the 
maintenance of the essential domestic econ- 
omy of the overseas nation. 

4. To ship overseas materials, goods, and 
supplies which are necessary to develop, pro- 
mote, and transport critical and strategic 
materials for the war effort of the United 
Nations. 

What Must Be Done to Accomplish Our 
Four Aims-—-To prevent by negative con- 
trol—the denial of an export license—is one 
thing; to actually turn this negative, pre- 
ventive power into a positive weapon for 
active warfare is entirely another. Thus, 
organization, here and abroad, must of ne- 
cessity be changed. But further, it must of 
necessity, also, be in a state of almost con- 
stant flux, as the fortunes of war on the 
fighting fronts alter conditions, needs, and 
developments at home and abroad. 
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Enemy offensive in one part of the world, 
if successful, might cut off an important 
source of supply of iron ore much needed by 
the United Nations for war weapons. Within 
the territory of a neutral country, there 
might be untapped rich deposits that need 
development. Such a “project” involves the 
foreign nation, including its foreign rela- 
tions; it involves commercial and private 
companies and individuals; it involves health 
and labor considerations; it involves trans- 
portation, within the country and with the 
outside world; it involves imports into 
United Nations’ territory; it involves exports 
from the United States—exports of technical 
skill, of capital, of materials, of goods, of 
machinery, and of supplies. 

Export Control One Part of a Large Under- 
taking. It is thus clear that “export con- 
trol” in this new role becomes only one part 
of a vast international undertaking which 
involves foreign relations, international ex- 
change, shipping and rail and truck trans- 
portation as well, involves technicians, engi- 
neering development, labor, health, housing, 
capital. It is not an isolated little negative 
force by itself, but part of the entire war 
effort which seeks to marshal all the forces 
of all the United Nations for complete and 
absolute victory over tyranny everywhere. It 
really comes down to a gigantic job of coordi- 
nation. 

How Office of Exports Is Organized.—The 
Office of Exports, to carry out its four chief 
functions, must be so organized that it can 
act both as a negative force (prevention of 
drain on critical materials) and as a posi- 
tive force: the obtaining, processing, and 
shipping of those goods needed to satisfy the 
other three categories mentioned on page 38. 
In carrying out these objectives, the Office 
of Exports does not act as a procurement 
agency, but relies upon the established com- 
mercial business channels to negotiate, se- 
cure, and fill orders. The Office of Exports, 
in its control work, must ration materials in 
international trade and as such must select 
orders which will carry out its objectives. 
This phase will of necessity become more im- 
portant as the war drain increases on critical 
materials. 

What the Office of Exports Has to Do— 
It will help to establish clearly the function 
of the Office of Exports and to explain its 
organization if we set down simply the job 
it has to do in order to be a positive force. 
This entails four principal functions: 

1. To establish the needs of the nations to 
whom we make commercial shipments. 

2. To present these needs forcibly before 
appropriate bodies that control world supply. 

3. To insure production of essential goods as 
needed. 

4. To arrange for shipment of these goods 
to the appropriate destination. 

Functions Are Global.—While the job itself 
can be rationalized and stated in simple 
terms, the undertaking itself is not only far 
more complex, but it is world-wide. Few 
people realize, for example, that although the 
Board of Economic Warfare deals only with 
commercial shipments—that is, goods sent 
overseas for other than strictly military or 
Lend-Lease purposes—more than 60 percent 
of all exports controlled by the Board of Eco- 
nomic Warfare are to British Empire coun- 
tries and only some 26 percent are to Latin 
American countries. It is true that of all 
exportation from the United States in the 
Spring of 1942 more than half were Lend- 
Lease. But commercial shipments still went 
to Africa, India, Australia, New Zealand, 
China, Russia, Switzerland, Portugal, Spain, 
Sweden, Turkey, Egypt. and, of course, to 
every single one of the other 20 American 
Republics in the Western Hemisphere, in ad- 
dition to large commercial shipments to Can- 
ada, the United Kingdom, and other parts of 
the British Commonwealth of Nations. 

How We Do the Global Job.—To perform 
its functions under the law and under Presi- 
dential Directives (Executive Orders 8839, 
8900, 8942, 8982, 9128), the Board of Economic 
Warfare in general, and the Office of Exports 
in particular, had the choice of either at- 
tempting to build up a large staff, operating 
internationally, or of keeping its staff rela- 
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tively small and utilizing the valuable serv- 
ices of other established governmental agen- 
cies to perform certain parts of the services. 

The Board of Economic Warfare chose the 
latter. 

In the realm of foreign trade statistics and 
statistical analysis, country-wise, as well as 
commodity-wise, it utilizes the services of 
trained experts of both the United States 
Department of Commerce and of the United 
States Tariff Commission; in the realm of 
foreign country economic analysis and for- 
eign policy, it utilizes the trained services of 
Department of State Foreign Service person- 
nel. In its activities on foreign strategic 
project development, in preclusive buying, 
and other specialized fields, the Board of Eco- 
nomic Warfare has cooperative working ar- 
rangements with various governmental agen- 
cies. They are not listed here because these 
activities do not fall within the scope of 
the Office of Exports. ~ 

The Job Abroad.—Our job abroad, taking 
full advantage of the cooperative partnership 
with the Department of State Foreign Serv- 
ice personnel, is to establish on a basic and 
coordinated pattern the requirements of the 
nations abroad, bearing in mind three chief 
types of commodities needed: 

1. Those goods which must be exported to 
the nations overseas in order to insure the 
production of strategic goods or the main- 
tenance of strategic services needed in that 
nation’s war effort. 

2. Those goods needed to maintain, on a 
minimum war basis, the nation’s essential 
domestic economy. 

3. Those goods needed to insure the pro- 
duction of strategic materials needed by the 
United Nations in direct war effort. This 
category includes the granting of concessions 
and other benefits to the United Nations. 

These are generally referred to as the “re- 
quirements.” In simple terms, “require- 
ments” are the needs of the foreign nations, 
measured by the three-way yardstick above. 

Partnership With Department of State.— 
The responsibility for export control rests 
upon the Board of Economic Warfare. How- 
ever, in the summer of 1942, the Board of 
Economic Warfare and the Department of 
State concluded arrangements whereby the 
Board would appoint to each Head of Mis- 
sion (Ambassador or Minister) abroad, where 
this seemed advisable, a Special Assistant to 
represent the Board. This Special Assistant 
would have over-all supervision of all Board 
of Economic Warfare affairs, including ex- 
port control, import program development, 


ns 
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and economic-warfare activities. He would 
in turn be assisted by such additional repre- 
sentatives of the Board as occasion and cir- 
cumstances might require. 

On the export-contro! front, however, for 
the actual preparation of the requirements 
of the overseas nations, the Board of Eco- 
nomic Warfare will profit by the work al- 
ready being done by some of the Foreign 
Service Staff of the Department of State, and 
will recruit and train for that De t 
additional people with certain specified back- 
ground and experience to be added to this 
State Department staff, which will be known 
as Auxiliary Foreign Service Staff. The 
Board of Economic Warfare will transfer to 
the Department of State a certain amount 
of funds to be agreed upon for this work, 
just as the Board of Economic Warfare has 
transferred to the Department of Commerce 
a certain amount for specialized commercial 
information of great value to the Board. But 
since individual situations vary in individual 
countries, the specific plan of operation will 
be worked out in each country. Thus far, 
a specific plan has been worked out in Brazil, 
and additional plans are pending in a few 
other Latin American countries. The Foreign 
Service Staff of the Department of State, as- 
sisted by this additional Auxiliary Foreign 
Service Staff, will prepare a much better pic- 
ture of the requirements of the nations 
abroad, and in close working partnership with 
the local Government and with the Board of 
Economic Warfare field representatives will 
recommend individual country and com- 
modity requirements to the Board of Eco- 
nomic Warfare in Washington for presenta- 
tion at War Production Board under the Con- 
trolled Materials Plan. 

The Job at Home.—tThe establishing of a 
better documented “bill of particulars” or re- 
quirements for each nation is, however, only 
@ small part of the work; the job at home 
becomes a much, more important and compli- 
cated one, week by week, as demands upon 
the national and international supply of crit- 
ical materials for strictly military p 
leaves less and less for civilian use. Out of 
the total civilian “kitty” must come all the 
supply for civilians, at home and abroad. 
The Board of Economic Warfare is what is 
technically known as “a claimant agency,” 
the pleader at the table where the interna- 
tional supply “pie” is cut. The Army, the 
Navy, the Aircraft Scheduling Unit, the Mari- 
time Commission, the Office of Lend-Lease 
Administration, the Office of Civilian Supply, 
and the Board of Economic Warfare * * * 
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each agency presents its claims against the 
total supply and determinations as to how 
much each gets naturally depend upon the 
total supply and the total demand. The War 
Production Board, and specifically the Amer- 
ican Requirements Committee, make the 
final allocation and determination. 

How We Are Organized in Washington.— 
The Office of Exports in Washington has four 
main operating branches which parallel to a 
great extent the four chief functions or aims 
outlined above. 

1. Country Program Branch.—Our require- 
ment picture is necessarily prepared by coun- 
tries, since naturally the oversea organiza- 
tions are by countries. We must therefore 
have a central focal point for the information 
from abroad to be received, collated, and re- 
distributed in Washington, according to the 
pattern set. This function is performed by 
the Country Program Branch. 

2. Program Supply Branch.—The coordina- 
tion, documentation, and presentation of the 
actual requirement reports or “bills of par- 
ticulars” is done in the Program Supply 
Branch and its various divisions. This 
Branch also gives producers what is tech- 
nically known as Supply Assistance at War 
Production Board. 

3. Operations Branch.—Paralleling the War 
Production Board set-up as well as the in- 
dustrial pattern, our Operations Branch is 
divided into major Commodity Divisions and 
is charged with the task of getting the goods 
produced on time and within the schedule of 
production of American industry. When 
ready for shipment, this branch licenses their 
exportation. 

4. Transportation Branch.—Because of the 
great importance of shipping in the inter- 
national picture, all activities with respect to 
transportation are handled by the Transpor- 
tation Branch in charge of the task of deliv- 
ering the goods for shipment abroad. 

Other Activities of the Office of Exports — 
The simple enumeration of what the Office of 
Exports aims to do and how it is set up to do 
it does not, of course, show how the whole 
work is coordinated and how the machinery 
is kept running smoothly in the very compli- 
cated picture known as Government opera- 
tions. 

In the administrative operations of the 
Office of Exports are special liaison functions 
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with the Department of State, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, the Office of Lend-Lease 
Administration, the War Production Board, 
the War Shipping Administration, the For- 
eign Purchasing Missions, as well as special 
relations with other Federal and foreign gov- 
ernment agencies; and the very important 
relations with the exporters of America, be 
they manufacturing exporters or export 
agents. At the present time the Office of Ex- 
ports is advised by four standing general ex- 
porters’ committees which represent a very 
fair cross section of the exporting business 
as a whole. In addition, individual industry 
committees meet and advise and help deter- 
mine policy and suggest changes with respect 
to individual commodity or industry consid- 
erations and needs. 


Office of Exports Is Part of One Organiza- 
tion.—It is, of course, very important to bear 
constantly in mind that while the Office of 
Exports began its life in 1940 as an inde- 
pendent control agency (preventing the ex- 
portation of critical materials) the changed 
war picture has made of it one integral part 
of a very effective mechanism for waging eco- 
nomic warfare on many fronts. The Office 
of Exports is an implementing force of the 
BoaRD OF ECONOMIC WARFARE as a whole. 
While the Office of Exports is charged spe- 
cifically with those activities that are con- 
cerned with the rationing of deficits to some 
38 nations overseas, it discharges these duties 
as a part of the entire Board activities. 


Thus, the Office of Exports works very 
closely with the Office of Imports, charged 
with the development of foreign sources of 
critical material supplies. “Exports for Im- 
ports,” therefore, becomes a positive eco- 
nomic weapon, for foreign sources of supplies 
of needed materials cannot be developed 
without machinery, tools, and other supplies 
exported from the United States. 


Similarly, economic warfare is waged on 
the international chess-board not only with 
actual materials, but with important conces- 
sions as well. This part of economic war- 
fare is of necessity mostly secret; but ‘“‘ex- 
ports for concessions and benefits” is as 
potent a force as any actual war equipment, 
and so the Office of Exports works very closely 
with the Office of Economic Warfare Analysis 
of the Boarp OF ECONOMIC WARFARE. 
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The rationing of growing scarcities in the 
face of increasing shortages of shipping is, 
at best, a difficult task. Unless a great dea] 
of restraint is practiced in the discharge of 
these duties, inestimable damage can be 
done to the basic American economy and to 
American business. It is for this reason that, 
as Vice President Henry A. Wallace has stated 
in his capacity as Chairman of the Board of 
Economic Warfare, “the Board uses, as far 
as possible, the regular export and import 
channels in all its operations. We recognize 
that this is primarily the most efficient way 
of getting our work done. We also want to 
safeguard the business man’s place in foreign 
trade and soften the impact of war upon 
him .. . we Know our country and the world 
will need those business men in the post-war 
world.” 





Netherlands Fuel Rations 
Drastically Cut 


The fuel ration for households in the 
Nazi-occupied Netherlands has been re- 
duced to 14 bushels of coal or 28 bushels 
of coke for the entire winter of 1942, 
according to a report in the Dutch press. 
This cut in the fuel supply from the 28 
bushels of coal or 62 of coke allowed last 
year will, it is feared, prove to be dis- 
astrous for the health of the population, 
as even on last winter’s ration illness 
was common. 

Newspapers have been running a 
series of illustrated notices advising the 
public not to walk in and out of rooms, 
but to keep decors shut as much as pos- 
sible in order to conserve heat. The 
average Dutch family is forced to lead a 
one-room existence, as there is no fuel 
available to heat studies, nurseries, or 
even sickrooms. 

In addition, hot water is prohibited in 
hotels as an unnecessary luxury, and fuel 
allowances for cooking have been de- 
creased, thereby making the preparation 
of hot meals more difficult. Even on 
last winter’s fuel ration—more than 
double that of this winter—private con- 
sumption of gas and electricity exceeded 
the allowable 75 percent of normal, re- 
sulting in tens of thousands of prosecu- 
tions by the Nazis. 

The Nazi authorities attempt to blame 
the fuel shortage on transport difficul- 
ties, but this is denied by a letter re- 
cently smuggled out from a Dutch min- 
ing district. The writer asserts that, 
despite the nearness of the coal mines, 
the population does not fare better. 





Electric Current Used in 
South Africa 


Annual production of electric current 
in the Union of South Africa is estimated 
at approximately 17,000,000,000 kilowatt 
hours, 60 percent of which is supplied 
from stations controlled by the Elec- 
tricity Supply Commission. The Com- 
mission reports that production thus far 
in 1942 represents an increase of almost 
5 percent over the preceding year’s rec- 
ord. 

Nearly one-half of the Union’s entire 
production of electric current is con- 
sumed by the gold mines, it is reported. 
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(Continued from p. 33) 


in Copenhagen, at which only Danish 
materials are to be used. 

A new product, called “Dangora,” is 
to contain 75 percent Angora and 25 per- 
cent wool. 

About 20,000 Angora rabbits are now 
being raised in Denmark, it is claimed. 


U. K. Exporters ORGANIZE POOL TO HELP 
FILL ORDERS 


The Bradford Association of Exporters 
of Raw Materials and Yarn, with a view 
to assisting its members in filling semi- 
government or government - sponsored 
orders from abroad, plans to form a pool 
from which contributing members may 
draw additional export rations, reports a 
British trade journal. To maintain this 
pool, interested exporters are asked to 
deposit a portion of their export yarn 
rations distributed by the Wool Control. 

If an exporter receives an order for 
garments for service men, mariners, po- 
licemen, or hospital attendants, and his 
rations are not sufficient to complete the 
transaction, he may apply to the pool for 
additional rations to cover the shortage. 

This arrangement will enable export- 
ers to handle some business through pri- 
vate channels. 


Woo. INDUSTRY IN URUGUAY 


Uruguay’s sheep population is esti- 
mated at 22,000,000. This is a large in- 
crease over earlier estimates, attributable 
in part to the unusually favorable 
weather, and to decreased slaughterings 
in an effort to increase wool production. 
The 1941-42 clip, said to be of excellent 
quality, is estimated at 52,221,136 kilo- 
grams, compared with 62,969.425 for the 
preceding year. 

Most woolen mills have been operating 
on a 24-hour daily basis for about a year, 
disposing of their output in the domestic 
market and in export trade with other 
South American countries. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 


New F tax MILL OPERATING IN QUEBEC, 
CANADA 


A new flax mill in Drummondville, 
Quebec, said to be the first linen-yarn 
mill in Canada, utilizing wet spinning, 
has now begun operations, producing 
medium-count linen yarns from Cana- 
dian flax. Present output is intended for 
parachute cords and shoe threads for 
Army boots. 


HUNGARY TO INCREASE PRODUCTION OF 
FLAX AND HEMP 


To satisfy Axis requirements, the Hun- 
garian Government bought up a large 
percentage of last year’s flax and hemp 
crop, at a low price, reports a European 
textile journal. Concerned over the con- 
sequent loss of interest in the cultivation 
of these fibers, because of the meager 
returns, and a resultant decrease in pro- 
duction, the Government ordered farm- 
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ers to plant an area equal to that of 
1941, 


Wearing Apparel 


AUSTRALIA ECONOMIZES OF MATERIALS 


To effect substantial savings in mate- 
rial and labor, the Australian Minister 
for the War Organization of Industry has 
announced a plan for simplification in 
styles of shirts, and pajamas. Coat- 
style shirts and double (French) cuffs 
are to be eliminated, shirts must be re- 
duced in length from 1 to 5 inches, and 
pajamas will be single-breasted and 
without pockets. 


MANUFACTURE OF UNDERGARMENTS IN U. K. 


Men’s underwear produced in England 
consists ‘chiefly of interlock knit loop, 
made from fine counts of cotton, accord- 
ing to a British textile journal. Heavier- 
weight shirts and drawers are of the 
fleece-lined type, containing a small 
percentage of wool. 

Fair quantities of women’s lightweight 
underwear are being manufactured. 
Utilization of open and fancy stitch, and 
reduction of average weight permits pro- 
duction of a greater number of garments 
from the same quantity of yarn. 

Most outerwear is of the woven rather 
than of the knitted type. 


Tobacco and 
Related Products 


IMPORTS INTO BRITISH GUIANA 


Imports of leaf tobacco into British 
Guiana during the first 6 months of 
1942 increased 5 percent over the corre- 
sponding period of 1941, and imports of 
tobacco manufactures fell off about 1.6 
percent. Import figures are shown in the 
following table: 





| 
Item | 1941 | 1942 

Tobacco leaf: | Pounds | Pounds 

25-38 percent moisture | 72,137 | 82, 594 

Less than 25 percent moisture. 150,646 | 151, 430 
Tobacco manufactures: 

Cigars 234 519 

Cigarettes ‘es 3, 542 | 11, 652 


Other Le 37, 033 27, 990 





ITALY’s SUPPLY OF TOBACCO PRODUCTS 


Cigarettes, cigars, and pipe tobacco 
are still available in Italy and are not 
rationed, according to recent European 
press reports. The Government has 
raised prices twice, discontinued many 
lines of cigarettes, and set a limit on the 
number that may be purchased at one 
time: An old container must be turned 
in with each purchase of tobacco. 


Swiss STOcKs 


Tobacco firms in the north Switzer- 
land Canton of Aargau report that stocks 
of raw tobacco are in general satisfac- 
tory. Considerable quantities of East 
Indies, Habana, and other foreign to- 
baccos are on hand. Sizable stocks of 
Sumatra and Java tobacco, owned by 
Swiss firms, are stored in New York. 
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Copper-Wire Mill for Peru? 


A Lima, Peru, enterprise has acquired 
in the United States equipment to turn 
out copper wire, says an article in El 
Comercio, a newspaper in the Peruvian 
capital. The copper will reportedly 
come from the Cerro de Pasco Copper 
Corporation, which has famous mines 
in Peru. 

If the requisite machinery can be ob- 
tained, the new Lima enterprise will also 
produce covered and insulated wire. 

The press account notes that Peru al- 
ready produces lead pipe, made from do- 
mestic lead, which is used as water pipe 
and for conduits in electric wiring. A 
local factory in Lima also turns out 
cement pipe which replaces cast-iron 
pipe, now virtually unobtainable, for 
sanitary plumbing. 

These various industrial developments, 
though relatively unpretentious, are re- 
garded by Peruvians as affording ground 
for encouragement. The newspaper El 
Comercio observes with gratification 
that the industries of the nation are 
now seeking to replace with domestic 
materials still other building materials 
that are now hard to get from non- 
Peruvian sources, 





New Nazi Shipping 
Firm in Poland 


Inland navigation in Poland is ex- 
pected by the Nazis to increase with the 
establishment of a German firm in Cra- 
cow to engage in shipping on rivers and 
canals in the General Government area, 
says the European press. 

The company, registered with a capital 
of 3,000,000 zlotys, will operate chiefly 
on the Vistula, but has rights also in 
adjoining regions. Coal transport will 
at first provide the bulk of the business. 
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* The following publications, added to the 
Department's research facilities through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and can- 
not be responsible for their content. For 
private publications, write direct to the pub- 
lishing agency given in each case. 








Articles of Current Interest Appearing 
in the Department of State Bulletin, 
December 5, 1942. 


Copies of this publication, which is 
issued weekly by the Department of 
State, may be obtained from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., for 
the price of 10 cents each; subscription 
price, $2.75 a year. The December 5 
issue contains these articles: 


AGREEMENT WITH CANADA RE- 
GARDING POST-WAR ECONOMIC 
SETTLEMENTS. 


DEFENSE AGREEMENT WITH LI- 
BERIA. 


MESSAGE SERVICE FOR UNITED 
STATES EXPEDITIONARY FORCES 
IN NEW ZEALAND. 


SUMMARY OF REPORT OF THE 
BOARD OF APPEALS ON VISA 
CASES. 


EXPORT PRICE OF AUSTRALIAN AND 
NEW ZEALAND WOOL. 


NATIONAL HOLIDAY OF ICELAND. 
AMERICAN FINANCE MISSION TO 
IRAN 


VISIT TO THE UNITED STATES OF 
THE GUATEMALAN FOREIGN MIN- 
ISTER. 


VISITS TO THE UNITED STATES OF 
MEXICAN EDUCATOR AND VENE- 
ZUELAN JOURNALIST. 


THE OFFICE OF FOREIGN TERRI- 
TORIES OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 
STATE. 


PUBLICATION OF VOLUME X OF “THE 
TERRITORIAL PAPERS OF THE 
UNITED STATES.” 


SUPPLEMENTARY PROCLAMATION 
OF THE TRADE AGREEMENT WITH 
URUGUAY. 


Other Publications 


THE FINANCIAL POST SURVEY OF 
MINES—CANADA AND NEWFOUND- 
LAND, 1942-43. The Financial Post. 
1942. 224pp. Vol. XVII. Price,$2. A 
comprehensive survey of Canadian min- 
ing developments and securities, giving 
a wealth of data for investors and engi- 
neers. Information is supplied on thou- 
sands of mining companies operating in 
various parts of the Dominion; an 8- 
year price range of Canadian mining 





FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


stock; statistical tables showing mineral 
production; the country’s principal mill- 
ing plants; details on dividends paid; 
price range of metals; and maps of Can- 
ada’s mineral areas. 

Available from: MacLean Publishing 
Co., Ltd., Dominion Square Building, 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada. 


SOVIET RUSSIA’S FOREIGN POLICY 
1939-1942. David J. Dallin; translated 
by Leon Dennen. 1942. 452 pp. Price, 
$3.75. Discusses in detail the events 
leading up to the signing of the treaty 
with Hitler that preceded the German 
attack on Poland and the Russo-Finnish 
War. Describes Soviet foreign policy in 
the East and Near East, Russia’s move 
toward a close understanding with Ger- 
many and to the brink of war with 
Britain and France, Soviet relations with 
Britain and the United States from July 
1939 to May 1941, negotiations and the 
pact with Japan, and finally the Soviet- 
German War. An appendix outlines 
Soviet foreign trade, 1939-1941. 


Available from: Yale University Press, 
New Haven, Conn. 


THE CHILEAN POPULAR FRONT. 
John Reese Stevenson. 1942. 155 pp. 
Price, $1.50. Discusses Chile’s significant 
political and economic development from 
1920 to the present. The facts of Chilean 
historical development up to 1920 are 
reviewed briefly for an understanding 
of subsequent events. Particular em- 
phasis has been placed on the rise and 
decline o fthe Chilean Popular Front. 
Concludes with a chapter on “Chile Faces 
the Future.” 


Available from: University of Pennsyl- 
vania Press, 3622 Locust Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


THE RECIPROCAL TRADE AGREE- 
MENTS PROGRAM: THE POLICY OF 
THE UNITED STATES ANDITS EFFEC- 
TIVENESS. James Constantine Pear- 
son. 1942. 328 pp. Price, $2. Con- 
cerned with the reasons for the policy, 
its principles, and particularly its effec- 
tiveness in principle and actuality. Gives 
a definition and evaluation of the ob- 
jectives of the trade agreements program. 


December 19, 1942 


Points out the importance of foreign 
trade to United States economy and the 
causes responsible for the decline of such 
trade during the immediate post-1929 
years. An account of the post-191g 
United States trade policy is also in- 
cluded. Evaluates the means and 
methods by which the trade agreements 
program is carried out, and presents the 
principal parts of a typical trade agree- 
ment. A special study of effects of the 
trade agreement with Belgium upon the 
trade of that country with the United 
States is included. 

Available from: The Catholic Univer- 
sity of America Press, Washington, D. C, 


DUEL FOR EUROPE.—Stalin versus 
Hitler. John Scott. 1942. 381 pp. 
Price, $3.50. Presents a detailed story of 
the so-called “duel between Stalin and 
Hitler for the mastery of Europe.” Tells 
why Stalin made a pact with Hitler and 
why Hitler finally attacked the Soviet 
Union. Presents an analysis of the in- 
tricate “chess game” Stalin played with 
Britain and France on the one hand and 
Germany on the other. Also tells the 
story of the Soviet Union’s move against 
Finland, Poland, the Baltic States, and 
Bessarabia. Describes the organization 
and efficiency of the Red Army and pres- 
ent and probable future Soviet policies. 

Available from: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
2 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


WARTIME TRANSFERENCE OF 
LABOUR IN GREAT BRITAIN. Inter- 
national Labour Office. 1942. 163 pp. 
Price, $1. Describes the methods by 
which Great Britain has been transfer- 
ring labor to war work. Out of an active 
adult population of some 33,000,000, at 
least 75 percent are now effectively oc- 
cupied in the armed forces, war industry, 
or in other work or service. This gen- 
eral mobilization of manpower has in- 
cluded a vast transfer of labor to war 
industrial work. The methods of trans- 
fer employed are of immediate practical 
interest to other nations now engaged in 
mobilizing their manpower for total war. 

Available from: International Labour 
Office, 734 Jackson Place, Washington, 
D. C. 
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(Continued from p. 23) 


portation free of all customs duties and 
charges of 400 four-wheeled, horse- 
drawn wagons with springs, assembled 
or dismounted, capable of carrying from 
1,000 to 2,000 kilograms, and of 100 four- 
wheeled, horse-drawn platform wagons, 
with or without springs, assembled or 
dismounted, capable of carrying from 
2,000 to 5,000 kilograms, is authorized by 
a decree of November 13, 1942, published 
in the Uruguayan Diario Oficial of No- 
yember 19. 

Cottonseed for Sowing: Duty-Free Im- 
portation Authorized.—Importation free 
of customs duties of a maximum of 2,000 
kilograms of cottonseed for sowing by 
the Primera Hilanderia Uruguaya de Al- 
godén, S. A., is authorized by a resolution 
of October 28, 1942, published in the 
Diario Oficial of November 18. This im- 
portation must enter through the Uru- 
guayan port of Salto, and be distributed 
among growers in the north of the 
country. 

Sugar: Company Allowed to Import 
Specific Amounts at Reduced Duty—A 
Uruguayan sugar company is authorized 
to import over a period of 3 years, com- 
mencing January 1, 1943, an annual 
amount of 6,300 tons of refined sugar, 
with a 2-centesimo reduction per kilo- 
gram in the customs duties, by a decree 
dated October 24, 1942, published in the 
Diario Oficial of November 7. 


In order to obtain this customs re- 
duction, the company must have had 
400 hectares of land under sugarcane 
cultivation during 1942; 1,000 hectares 
during 1943, and also must have estab- 
lished a refinery capable of producing 
3,000 tons of sugar for consumption; and, 
1,500 hectares in sugarcane in 1944, and 
have produced sugar from all the cane 
available. 


The benefits granted by this decree will 
be extended to any other enterprise that 
meets the above requirements. 

Articles of General Necessity: Exports 
of Additional Items Prohibited.—The 
exportation of certain articles consid- 
ered necessary to the national economy 
has been prohibited by a Uruguayan de- 
cree of October 23, 1942, published in 
the Diario Oficial of November 19. 


The articles include red lead, ship 
chandlery, and those foodstuffs specified 
in article 2 of law No. 10075, of October 
23, 1941, and complementary decrees, 
except for such supplies and in such 
amounts as are required to meet the im- 
mediate needs of vessels. The export of 
wood in general (except that made up 
into furniture or into containers for do- 
mestic products) and wood for the re- 
pair of vessels or for use as fuel is also 
prohibited. 


[For previous announcements of the list 
of prime necessities the use and sale of which 
are controlled by law No. 10075, see Forricn 
Comerce WEEKLY of January 24, June 13 and 
27, and October 31, 1942.) 
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Transport and Communication 


Charge for Telegrams Greatly Re- 
duced.—As the result of a recent conces- 
sion granted by Brazil, a telegram may 
now be sent from Uruguay to any part 
of Brazil for no more than the local 
Uruguayan rate. This makes it possible 
to send a 10-word message from Monte- 
video, for example, to a point as far as 
1,200 miles up the Amazon in Brazil for 
the equivalent of 20 cents in United 
States currency. 


Venezuela 


Exchange and Finance 


Short-Term Treasury Notes Issued.— 
A resolution of the Venezuelan Ministry 
of Finance, published in the Gaceta 
Oficial of November 17, 1942, fixes the 
date for the actual issuance of the short- 
term Treasury Notes as November 23. 
The issue was provided for in decrees 
Nos. 272 and 273, published in the Gaceta 
Oficial of November 4, the first of which 
established the administrative procedure 
relative to the issuance of any govern- 
mental obligation, and the second fixed 
the total at 4,500,000 bolivares. 

The Minister of Finance expressed 
gratification for the response of the pub- 
lic to the note issue. He stated that the 
issue had provided an opportunity for 
the investment of surplus capital, that 
funds received aided immeasurably in 
maintaining the fiscal equilibrium of the 
National Treasury, and that, because of 
the’ issue, a reduction in governmental 
expenditures, which could not but have 
unfavorable repercussions on the na- 
tional economy, had been postponed and 
possibly prevented altogether. 


Transport and Communication 


New Transport Regulations An- 
nounced.—New transport regulations 
have recently been announced in Vene- 
zuela. Certain foodstuffs, including 
raw sugar, lard, domestic cheese, milk, 
meat, fish, eggs, fruits, vegetables, poul- 
try, and peanuts may now be carried by 
truck between Puerto Cabello and Va- 
lencia. Having discharged its cargo, the 
truck may transport any kind of com- 
modity on the return trip, if it is filled 
to at least one-half its capacity. 

Petroleum trucks are prohibited from 
entering certain sections which can be 
serviced by rail. 

The Compafiia del Gran Ferrocarril de 
Venezuela is instructed to continue its 
train service between Las Tejerias and 
Valencia, its bus line between Caracas 
and Valencia, and its Sunday trains be- 
tween Caracas and El Encanto. 

Tires, if they have been properly reg- 
istered, may be interchanged on two or 
more vehicles owned by the same person 
or firm. 

Maximum passenger fares on the An- 
dean bus line between Caracas and San 
Cristobal, near the Colombian border, 
were fixed at 32 bolivares for the entire 
trip of 1,088 kilometers (approximately 
$9.50 and 680 miles). 
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Nazis Looting Dutch 
Cattle Herds 


Five hundred of Holland’s best bulls 
and an undisclosed number of milk cows 
have reportedly been sent to Spain, in 
exchange for apricot pulp and dried 
fruit, which were destined for Germany. 

A threat that more dairy land may 
have to be plowed up in the Netherlands 
was broadcast recently by Radio Hilver- 
sum. The announcer said that all per- 
sons and corporations throughout the 
country had to report to the authorities 
what part of their grounds is fit for 
agriculture. Those failing to comply are 
subject to a fine of 10,000 guilders (ap- 
proximately $5,400), or 6 months’ im- 
prisonment. 

An agricultural expert in London de- 
clares that German looting of the Dutch 
cattle herd—in prewar days the base of 
Holland’s extensive dairy industry—will 
decrease the size of that herd by 37 per- 
cent at the end of 1942. The forced 
plowing up of rich grazing lands, which 
have been planted with oil-bearing rape- 
seed, also has contributed to the constant 
diminution of the Dutch cattle herd. 





Canada’s Mineral Output Drops 


A decrease in the output of certain 
classes of minerals in Canada in the first 
half of 1942, compared with the second 
half of 1941, is seen in official Canadian 
statistics, shown in the following table: 





July 





January- 
Item — June 1942 
et cE ounces..| 2, 694, 300 49 
A RRS PERS 7 do....| 10, 182, 000 A 306 O00 
Pe ie eee ES tons..| 1,070,000 380, 000 
| SHR ee 18, 231 10, 443 
Sani palgiaaiane barrels__| 5, 006, 000 3, 469, 000 
y lu 

anadian dollars__| 3, 830, 000 2, 732, 000 
RNR oi en cic cael tons_. 440, 266 435, 133 
Commercial salt... ..... do.... 172, 342 146, 201 











1 November and December not included. 
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JOINT RESOLUTION 
Tim tnring that « stete of war exits between the Imperial Government 
of Japan ani the Government and the people af the United Staten 





and waking provisien- to prosecute the <ene 





Whereas the luperial Government of Japan hay comnurtted umpro 
voked avty of war against the Government and the people of the 
United States of America: Therefore be it 
Rewtrod by the Senate and Howse of Representatives of tha 

EC mited States of America in Congress axmmblrd, That the sere of 

wer between the United States and the Lmperial Government of 

depen which has thus been thrud upon the United States ix hereby 
formally declared; and the President hereby suthorime? end 
directed te employ the entire navel and military forate of the United 

State. and the reseurces of the Government to carry on war agerenst 

the Taupertel Government of Japan; and, te bring the confit to « 

score fal temmsaation, all of the reswurres of the country are hereby 
pleiged by the Congres ef the United States 


Speaker of the How: 
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J beatig. President of the Senate . 
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